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THE YEAR OF EMERSON’S POETIC MATURITY: 1834 


By Cari F. Srravucu 
Lehigh University 


I 

It is most instructive and rewarding to note how the fully ma- 
ture poet emerged in Emerson as he labored over certain cardinal 
doctrines for his prose rhapsody Nature. Before 1834, the year of 
‘The Rhodora,’’ ‘‘Xenophanes,’’ and ‘‘Each and All,’’ the verse 
is, with few exceptions, tame and bald, lacking in concentration, 
its chief merit lying in its autobiographical interest. But in medi- 
tating the theme of harmony and the aesthetic argument on the 
operation of the plastic Nature, Emerson rapidly achieved a mastery 
of poetic expression culminating, toward the close of 1834 or early 
in 1835, in his first unquestionably great poem, ‘‘ The Snow-Storm.’’ 
He developed slowly both as prose-writer and poet, and the reason 
lies in the kind of talent he possessed and the kind of material 
that brought the talent into focus. For although Emerson is not, 
on the whole, a great poet, he belongs to that rarest class—the 
poets of ideas. In this study of the four poems mentioned above 
we shall see, among other things, how Emerson learned to trans- 
mute the essence of ideas into imagery, color, sound, and motion. 
The poetic distance between such a raw verse paraphrase of 
Gérando as ‘‘The brave Empedocles,’’ written possibly toward 
the close of 1830, and ‘‘ Xenophanes,’’ a poetically conceived ren- 
dition of the same author, is a measure of Emerson’s growth; 
but with the far greater competence demonstrated in ‘‘The Snow- 
Storm’’ Emerson was henceforth prepared for the freely exer- 
cised mastery and subtle treatment of ideas in ‘‘The Problem,’’ 
‘‘Hamatreya,’’ ‘‘Baechus,’’ ‘‘Days,’’ and ‘‘Brahma.”’ 

At the start it will be serviceable to fix certain details of 
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chronology firmly in mind. Of the four poems ‘‘The Rhodora’’ 
was most likely completed first. It oceurs without title on page 
23 of MS verse-book Cabot’s U followed by the place and date: 
Newton 1834.1 There is no good reason for doubting that the poem 
was written in the spring of that year, probably in May, when the 
pages of Emerson’s Journals are given over, for the most part, to 
his botanizing and his philosophic treatment of the unity and 
diversity in nature, one of the themes of this poem as well as of 
**Xenophanes.’’ The first draft of ‘‘Xenophanes,’’ in faint and 
possibly erased pencil (read by raking light), occurs on page 21 
of MS verse-book P, headed by the date 21 March. On page 20 of 
the same MS volume occurs an improved draft in ink, followed by 
the place and year: Concord 1834. The poem must therefore be 
assigned to both the spring and the fall or winter, for Emerson re- 
moved to the Manse at Concord about November 15. Neither draft 
contains the opening statement of almost five lines found else- 
where on page 119 of P. ‘‘Each and All’’ must, I think, be as- 
signed to the fall or winter, although the abundance of Journal 
entries in May bearing on the poem may argue strongly for compo- 
sition in the spring. 

‘“‘The Snow-Storm,’’ admittedly, presents a more difficult prob- 
lem, since the exact year of composition has remained conjectural. 
The Journal entry for November 27, 1832, does suggest the in- 
ception of the poem: 


Instead of Lectures on Architecture, I will make a lecture on God’s archi- 
tecture, one of his beautiful works, a Day. I will draw a sketch of a 
Winter’s day. I will trace, as I can, a rude outline of the foundation and 
far-assembled influences, the contribution of the universe whereon this magical 
structure rises like an exhalation, the wonder and charm of the immeasura- 
ble Deep. 


Emerson proceeds with an enumeration of specific descriptive 
details —the erunching of the snow under the wood-sled, the 
frozen pump, the cracked water pitcher, the frost on the windows, 
the winter games ;? but however acceptable all this may be as the 
first suggestion of the poem, it does not approach in details, de- 


1I wish to thank the Ralph Waldo Emerson Memorial Association through 
Mr. Edward Waldo Forbes for permission to use Emerson MSS housed in the 
Houghton Library. 

2 Edward Waldo Emerson and Waldo Emerson Forbes, eds., The Journals 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1909-14), It, 532-34. 
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seriptive power, or aesthetic argument the remarkable expression 
in verse. 

The MSS provide hints for a more careful dating of ‘‘The Snow- 
Storm.’’ There are three drafts: the first in Cabot’s 5, the second 
and third in verse-book P. Cabot’s 5, a note-book dated 1833 on 
the outside and inside of the front cover, gives evidence of use 
chiefly in 1834 and 1835. The book contains, as Emerson re- 
corded on the inside front cover, his ‘‘original notes on Thaddeus 
Bloods Reminiscences of Concord Fight, 1775, 19 April,’’ an in- 
dication for 1835, when during the summer he was collecting notes 
for his oration to be delivered at the celebration in September 
of the bicentennial of the founding of Concord. The dating 
throughout is sparse: on page 3, December 1834; on page 14, 
Sept. 21; on page 16, 1835 Nov. 17. Immediately following, on 
pages 19-20, occurs the draft of ‘‘The Snow-Storm.’’ Only the 
second draft, erased on pages 127-128 of P, is of further aid in 
suggesting a date of composition. Here the poem is headed: The 
Snow Storm 29 Dec.* But which year, 1834 or 1835? 

A Journal entry makes it certain that the year of the storm 
celebrated in the poem must have been 1834. On the evening of 
December 29 (the date is provided in both the printed Journals 
and in MS journal A) Emerson was sitting in his study in the 
Old Manse in Concord writing a long and eloquent passage on 
the contemporary lethargy in religion and on the inspiration pro- 
vided by spiritual truths: ‘‘To the musie of the surly storm that 
thickens the darkness of the night abroad, and rocks the walls 
and fans my cheek through the chinks and cracks, I would sing 
my strain, though hoarse and small.’’ Toward the close of this 
long entry he inserted another acknowledgment of the storm in 
the midst of his spiritual meditations: 


The great willow tree over my roof is the trumpet and accompaniment of the 
storm and gives due importance to every caprice of the gale, and the trees 
in the avenue announce the same facts with equa! din to the front tenants. 
Hoarse concert: they roar like the rigging of a ship in a tempest.4 


Here Emerson anticipates significant phrasing and mood in ‘‘The 
Snow-Storm.’’ The word ‘‘trumpet’’ occurs in both prose and 
verse, and the prose ‘‘every caprice of the gale’’ is matched po- 

sT wish to thank Mr. William A. Jackson, curator of the Houghton Library, 
for the use of apparatus in the reading of erasures in the MSS. The third 


draft of ‘‘The Snow-Storm’’ occurs on pp. 126-27 of P. 
4 Journals, 1, 421-26. 
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etically by ‘‘fanciful,’’ ‘‘mockingly,’’ and ‘‘frolic.’’ Since the 
poem closes with the spectacular results of ‘‘the mad wind’s 
night-work’’ on the following morning, the date in verse-book P 
should, I think, be taken only as a calendar record of the event; 
but there is no good reason for supposing that Emerson did not 
write the poem within a few days. 


II 


When Emerson said in Representative Men that the moral sen- 
timent made poetry of him, he must be understood, if not quite in 
a Pickwickian sense, certainly then in a Neo-Platonie sense, in 
which the moral is so largely conceived as to include the aesthetic 
or to be equivalent to it. For in a letter to Lydia Jackson, written 
February 1, 1835, at the close of this period of poetie birth, he 
also said: 

I am born a poet, of a low class without doubt yet a poet. That is my nature 
& vocation. My singing be sure is very ‘husky,’ & is for the most part in 
prose. Still am I a poet in the sense of a perceiver & dear lover of the har- 
monies that are in the soul & in matter, & specially of the correspondences 
between these & those. A sunset, a forest, a snow storm, a certain river-view, 
are more to me than many friends & do ordinarily divide my day with my books.5 
In this brief passage Gérando, Coleridge, Swedenborg, and Cud- 
worth have been almost indistinguishably melted down into an 
Emersonian synthesis; and when one encounters an author whose 
most characteristic mode of expression consists of such a freely 
artistic manipulation of ideas, one properly hesitates to make dog- 
matie assertions on the score of philosophical sources. Yet it may 
be plausibly urged that, whatever other influences entered into 
the creation of the four poems under consideration, Coleridge, 
Goethe, Gérando, and Cudworth had the most direct bearing upon 
them. ‘‘The Rhodora’’ may owe something to both Gérando and 
Cudworth ; but certainly the latter is the source of the teleological 
argument in the poem, and with almost equal certainty Coleridge 
helps to clinch the argument in the concluding lines. ‘‘Xeno- 
phanes’’ is demonstrably a faithful transcript of ideas from a 
compact section of Gérando devoted to the leading ideas of Xeno- 
phanes and Heraclitus. ‘‘Each and All’’ derives inspiration from 
either Gérando or Cudworth or from both, but the treatment of 


5 Ralph L. Rusk, ed., The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson (New York, 
1939), 1, 435. 
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the each and all distinetly follows the particular emphasis which 
Emerson discovered in Coleridge. Finally, in the contrast and 
comparison between the art of plastic Nature and the art of man, 
‘‘The Snow-Storm’’ owes an unmistakable debt to Cudworth. If 
the influence of Goethe is not specifically discernible in any of 
the four poems, it is nonetheless great in its catalytic effect. 

Emerson’s close study of Coleridge from 1829 onward has been 
fully documented. It is likewise a matter of record that Emerson 
was familiar with Gérando’s Histoire Comparée des Systémes de 
Philosophie (Paris, 1822-23, 4 vols.)® as early as January, 1830, 
that he began his serious study of this work on October 27, 1830, 
and that he paraphrased a portion of the treatment of Empedocles 
in verse, ‘‘The brave Empedocles, defying fools.’” 

On February 20, 1834, Emerson borrowed the three volumes of 
Sarah Austin’s Characteristics of Goethe from the Boston 
Athenaeum ;* and the impact of this book is felt in an extended 
journal entry, on May 3, of the most vital importance in the de- 
velopment of the prose Nature as well as of the four poems which 
we are studying. ‘‘The Idea,’’ said Emerson, ‘‘according to which 
the Universe is made is wholly wanting to us; is it not? Yet it may 
or will be found to be constructed on as harmonious and perfect a 
thought, self-explaining, as a problem in geometry. The classifica- 
tion of all natural science is arbitrary, I believe; no method philo- 
sophical in any one.”’ He continued to say that ‘‘all our classifi- 
cations are introductory and very convenient, but must be looked 
on as temporary, and the eye always watching for the glimmering 
of that pure, plastic Idea.’’ He remarked that ‘‘this was what 
Goethe sought in his Metamorphosis of plants. The Pythagorean 
doctrine of transmigration is an Idea; the Swedenborgian of Af- 
fections Clothed, is one also.’’ The student, he coneluded, must 
‘‘integrate the particulars.’”® 

Doubtless this passage, from which we have quoted the main 
ideas, owes its inspiration also to sources other than Sarah Austin’s 
translation of conversations with Goethe; but these main ideas, 
set down in early May, are matched in the book on Goethe read 


6 Hereafter cited as Gérando. 

7 See my article, ‘‘Gérando: A Source for Emerson,’’ MLN, tvm (Janu- 
ary, 1943), 64-67. At first Emerson used the edition of 1804. 

8See Kenneth W. Cameron’s Ralph Waldo Emerson’s Reading (Raleigh, 
N. C., 1941), p. 21. 

® Journals, It, 292-94. 
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late in February. If Emerson spoke of an idea according to which 
the universe is made, suggesting a harmonious order, he very likely 
was led to do so by the following grand utterance of Goethe: ‘‘The 
Archetypal Plant (Urpflanz) will be the strangest creature in the 
world, which Nature herself shall envy me. With this model and 
the key to it, one may then invent plants ad infinitum, which must 
be consistent .... The same law will be applicable to all animated 
bodies.’’ Goethe’s work on the archetypal plant was dismissed as 
quixotic, even by Schiller, who observed that the whole venture 
was @ priori, proceeding from an Idea and not from facts.*° Here 
we see a contrast between the Reason and the Understanding, 
Goethe’s intuitive leap and Schiller’s pedestrian gait; and Emer- - 
son, who was soon to ask his brother Edward whether he made 
the distinction between the Reason and the Understanding, ranged 
himself on Goethe’s side in @ priori assumptions about a har- 
monious order in the universe. He again reflected Goethe in his 
impatience with classification of genera and species. ‘‘Our scien- 
tifie men,’’ observed Goethe, ‘‘are rather too fond of details. They 
count out to us the whole consistency of the earth in separate lots, 
and are so happy as to have a different name for every lot.’’ 
When Emerson denied philosophical method to the mere classifica- 
tion of phenomena he again echoed Goethe, who said that he wished 
‘‘to know what it is that impels every several portion of the uni- 
verse to seek out some other portion, either to rule or to obey it, 
and qualifies some for the one part and some for the other, ac- 
cording to a law innate in them all, and operating like a voluntary 
choice.’’ In saying that the student must integrate the particulars, 
Emerson once again echoed Goethe: ‘‘The intermediate links you 
must find out for yourself. He who cannot discover them will 
not be the wiser though he were told them.’’ When Emerson used 
the phrasing ‘‘the pure, plastic Idea’’ he was borrowing from 
Goethe, who spoke of his idea of the metamorphosis of plants and 
of ‘‘the plastic energy of nature’’ and ‘‘man, with plastie pow- 
ers,’""? and Emerson himself mentioned Goethe’s metamorphosis 
of plants as such an Idea as would let us into the secret of the 
universal order of things. Here is the generally pervasive inspira- 
tion for Emerson’s own imaginative rendering of philosophic 


10 Sarah Austin, Characteristics of Goethe (London, 1833), 1, 172; m1, 25. 
11 Austin, 1, 36-38, 43, 89, 171. 
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ideas in four poems that dealt with the unity, harmony, and ere- 
ative activity of the universe. In Sarah Austin’s book Goethe was 
presented in exactly that light which probably most appealed to 
Emerson—as a poet of ideas, traversing the kingdom of science, 
nature, and art with ‘‘the pure activity of the artist.’’ 

There is no question, then, of Emerson’s familiarity with Coler- 
idge, Gérando, and Goethe during the period under discussion, but 
Cudworth remains the doubtful influence. In his college days at 
Harvard Emerson almost certainly heard of Cudworth and his 
general philosophical position from Professor Frisbie, although 
it has not been established that Emerson read Cudworth at this 
time. Professor Cameron has suggested that Emerson may have 
consulted The True Intellectual System of the Universe (London, 
1820, 4 vols.)** as early as 1832 on the question of the Lord’s Sup- 
per and that he ‘‘seems to have acquired’’ it ‘‘for his library 
sometime in 1834 or early in 1835.’ In a recent study of Cud- 
worth’s influence on Emerson Professor Hopkins has cited the 
first explicit reference in the Journals on June 10, 1835: ‘‘Cud- 
worth is like a cow in June which breathes of nothing but clover 
and scent-grass.’’?® 

In the published Journals neither Cudworth nor his book is 
mentioned throughout 1834, and if we go to the MS journal A for 
explicit references in that year we shall be disappointed. I am 
convinced, however, that both ‘‘The Rhodora’’ in idea and phras- 
ing and ‘‘The Snow-Storm’’ in its aesthetic argument are suf- 
ficient proof that Emerson was familiar with Cudworth in 1834, 
and as early as May. 

There may likewise be strong corroborative support in the jour- 
nal passage of May 3 which we have just examined. Words and 
phrases acted powerfully upon Emerson, and for the student who 
is conscious of this magnetic attraction, the deductions to be made 
from the use of a single word or phrase are often as compelling 
as those based on whole passages embracing explicit references. The 


12 Austin, 1, 21. 

13 Ralph L. Rusk, The Life of Ralph Waldo Emerson (New York, 1949), 
». 81. 
: 14 Hereafter cited as Cudworth. 

15 Kenneth W. Cameron, Emerson the Essayist (Raleigh, N.C., 1945), 1, 57. 
See note 25 below. 

16 Vivian C. Hopkins, ‘‘Emerson and Cudworth: Plastic Nature and 
Transcendental Art,’’ Am, Lit., xxm (March, 1951), 80-98. For the quota- 
tion see Journals, 11, 489. 
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evidence has already accumulated rather impressively that when 
Emerson went to school to Coleridge, Gérando, Goethe, Cud- 
worth, and Thomas Taylor, to mention only a few, he became 
their conscientious disciple in a most methodical and faithful man- 
ner. To make their ideas his he rewrote what he read, as with 
‘‘The brave Empedocles’’ and ‘‘Xenophanes’’ (if I may antici- 
pate) from Gérando and ‘‘Gnothi Seauton’’ from Coleridge. The 
immediate use to which Emerson put his reading is further illus- 
trated in his vocabulary, so that we may actually associate a term 
exclusively with a particular author or school of thought. In the 
voluminous record of his reading, the words ‘‘metamorphosis’’ 
and ‘‘plastic’’ are to be as closely associated with Goethe as ‘‘ Rea- 
son and Understanding’’ with Coleridge, ‘‘correspondences’’ with 
Swedenborgian sources, ‘‘amelioration’’ with the horticulturist 
Downing, and a poetically rich vocabulary, as in ‘‘Uriel’’ and 
**The Problem,’’ with Thomas Taylor. 

Now, in the journal passage for May 3, Emerson speaks of 
certain philosophie ideas which adequately prefigure the universal 
harmony—Goethe’s metamorphosis of plants, Swedenborg’s doc- 
trine of affections, and the Pythagorean doctrine of transmigra- 
tion. If Emerson was reading Cudworth as early as May, 1834, 
as the composition of ‘‘The Rhodora’’ suggests, the inelusion of 
transmigration in the brief list of ideas hints likewise of the same 
writer. ‘‘But as for that other transformation of human souls 
into the bodies of brutes, though it cannot be denied but that 
many of these ancients admitted it also, yet Timaeus Locrus, and 
divers others of the Pythagoreans, rejected it, any otherwise than 
as it might be taken for an allegorical description of that beastly 
transformation that is made of men’s souls by vice.’"? ‘‘Even 
when Emerson does treat transmigration as an objective thing,’’ 
wrote Professor Harrison long ago, ‘‘he interprets its meaning 
as Cudworth, the Cambridge Platonist, had suggested.’’'® 

Certainly, in May, with the example before him of Goethe as 
the exponent of the intuitive and freely ranging artistic activity, 
Emerson was at length prepared to render in poetic form a few 


‘ 


17 Cudworth, 1, 141. Emerson’s own phrasing suggests derivation from 
Cudworth rather than from Gérando, but see Gérando, 1, 420, for a passage 
which deals with the idea in altogether different language. 

18 John S. Harrison, The Teachers of Emerson (New York, 1910), p. 276. 
See The Complete Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1903, Centenary 
ed.), 1, 32. 
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basie philosophic concepts from Coleridge, Gérando, and Cudworth 
in what appears to be his first consciously calculated attempt at 
unified, artistic expression. 


III 


; 


We should be doing a poem like ‘‘The Rhodora’’ seant justice 
if we failed to report the full account of its inspiration. First of 
all, the poem reflects Emerson’s scientific interest so enormously 
stimulated in 1833 by his visit in Paris to the Jardin des Plantes. 
On his return from Europe he delivered several lectures on natu- 
ral history,'® and when at Newton in the spring of 1834 he botan- 
ized rather extensively, as his Journals indicate, possibly with 
Jacob Bigelow’s Florula Bostoniensis for a manual.?° ‘‘ Well, my 
friend,’’ Emerson addressed himself on May 6, ‘‘are you not yet 
convinced that you should study plants and animals?’’** 

If a scientific interest provided the occasion for the poem, a 
literary interest most likely gave it shape. Although Emerson 
never mastered the sonnet and indeed gave little evidence of caring 
to master it, two of his poems, ‘‘The Rhodora’’ and ‘‘Days,’’ do 


roughly approximate that form. The MSS of ‘‘The Rhodora’’ do 
not suggest that he actually attempted the sonnet; but his read- 
ing of Shakespeare on the afternoon of April 30 may have led 
him to his own highly concentrated expression. 


If I could write like the wonderful bard whose sonnets I read this afternoon, 
I would leave all, and sing songs to the human race. Poetry with him is no 
verbal affair; the thought is poetical, and Nature is put under contribution 
to give analogies and semblances that she has never yielded before. Whether 
the same or an equal tone of natural verse is now possible? Whether we are 
not two ages too late? But how remarkable every way are Shakspear’s 
sonnets.22 


The suggestion of the sonnet form lies in the contrast between 
two sets of ideas with the turn in the thought oceurring in line 9, 
‘‘Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why.’’ The first portion is in 


19 Rusk, Life, 200-01. 

20 See Cameron, Emerson’s Reading, pp. 17, 47, for Emerson’s borrowing 
of Jacob Bigelow’s Florula Bostoniensis. A Collection of Plants of Boston 
and Its Vicinity (Boston, 1814) in 1828 and 1830. In his Jowrnals (11, 264-65, 
270-71, et passim) Emerson records numerous botanical names not found in 
this edition; but most of them are in the second edition of 1824. If Emerson 
did not use this second edition, the manual he did consult remains unidenti- 
fied. On p. 172 the Rhodora Canadensis is described as having purple flowers. 

21 Journals, 11, 296. 

22 Journals, 111, 290. 
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itself devoted to establishing a series of contrasts, and the second 
to the statement of purpose and harmony in the universe. The 
contrasts are simple and briefly stated or, as in the “first line, 
implied, for May should bring to mind the most pleasing impres- 
sions of nature, but the piercing sea-winds suggest an unpleasant 
chill. The blooms of the rhodora are then contrasted to the damp 
nook, the desert, and the sluggish brook, and the purple petals to 
the black water. But these contrasting elements are discovered in 
the same natural spot, and in thus presenting the scene, Emerson 
is suggesting the principle of attraction and repulsion in Gérando’s 
treatment of Heraclitus, the philosopher of the phenomenal flux, 
who envisaged the elements as combining and separating ; ‘‘l’attrac- 
tion, la répulsion opérent ce double changement ... .’’ Emerson 
may likewise have turned to Gérando’s exposition of Empedocles: 
‘‘L’amour et la discorde sont les deux forces qui président a 
l’aggrégation ou a la dissolution; ¢’est-a-dire que |’attraction et la 
répulsion sont a ses yeux les deux lois générale de la nature... .’”™ 
Furthermore, since it is demonstrable that the teleological argu- 
ment of ‘‘The Rhodora’’ in lines 11-12 (‘‘if eyes were made for 
seeing’’) derives from Cudworth, it is altogether possible that 
Emerson may also have gone to this author for passages similar 
to those above from Gérando. In discussing Empedocles, Cudworth 
says, ‘‘And, therefore, though it [nature] be one, yet, notwith- 
standing, it consists of different and contrary things. For there 
being hostility in its parts, it is nevertheless friendly and agreea- 
ble in the whole ... .’’ And also to the same effect, Cudworth 
speaks of things ‘‘divided and segregated by contention, but joined 
together by friendship’’; and from these two principles all things 
—trees, men and women, beasts, birds, fish, and the gods—pro- 
ceed.2* Emerson may well have come upon this statement in his 
reading Cudworth in the spring of 1834; later, when he owned a 
set of The True Intellectual System he wrote in the margin oppo- 
site the passage: ‘‘ Affinity and Repulsion; or Polarity.’** 
Originally, in all MSS and in the text printed in The Western 


23 Gérando, 1, 484; 1, 4. 

24 Cudworth, 1, 326; m, 269. 

25On p. 36 of MS journal B for 1835-1836 Emerson records that among 
other volumes he has ‘‘ received Cudworth.’’ This brief passage, not printed 
in the Journals, comes just before the date May 1 [1835]. The importance 
of knowing when Emerson acquired Cudworth should not, however, be exag- 
gerated. 
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Messenger, line 7 presented the theme of the artist resorting to 
nature as to a school, ‘‘ Young Raphael might covet such a school.’’ 
Here is, of course, a reflection of Cudworth’s aesthetic argument 
on the superiority of the art of plastic Nature over that of man. 
Emerson withdrew this idea from ‘‘The Rhodora’’ to present it 
more impressively in ‘‘The Snow-Storm,’’ as we shall presently 
observe. 

‘‘The Rhodora’’ has become so stale through long familiarity 
that one must make an effort to recapture a sense of its freshness. 
For the poem has edge; it is a whimsical, half-playful, half-serious 
meditation upon a metaphysical query which began on one of 
Emerson’s botanizing excursions on April 27, 1834: ‘‘This Em- 
petrum and Smilax and Kalmia and privet, I have wondered oft 
to what end they grew. How ridiculous! Ask wrens and crows 
and bluebirds.’”® Here, just in passing, is the suggestion for 
the red-bird in the final version of line 7, but more important is 
the origin of line 9, ‘‘Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why’’; and, 
whatever the prose answer, in verse (lines 13-16) Emerson con- 
fessed his human incapacity to answer such a metaphysical teaser. 
It is an admissible suspicion, wholly agreeable to the playful treat- 
ment of the subject in lines 9-11 (‘‘Tell them, dear’’), that Emer- 
son was referring to himself under the plurality of ‘‘sages.’’ 

Before we discuss lines 13-16 we must deal with the teleological 
argument, in lines 11-12, on the purpose of both eyes and beauty. 
More than ten years ago Professor Cameron suggested that the 
souree of the query, ‘‘if eyes were made for seeing,’’ was to be 
found in Cudworth in a passage levelled against the atomic atheists 
who refuse to admit design in the universe. Cudworth argues 
that in such an elaborate and complex universe having so many 
parts 


with much curiosity accommodated one to another . . . may we well conclude 
it not to have been made by chance, but by counsel and design, intentionally, 
for such uses. As, for example, the eye, whose structure and fabric consisting 
of so many parts... is so artificially composed, no reasonable person . 
ean think otherwise of it, but that it was made out of design for the use of 
seeing... .27 


We need not delay over the Platonic and Neo-Platonie provenance 
of line 12, ‘‘Then Beauty is its own excuse for being.’’ Perhaps 


26 Journals, 11, 283-84. 
27 Cudworth, 111, 283-84. See Cameron, Emerson the Essayist, 1, 62. 
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more interesting than any source in Cudworth or Gérando”* is 
this prose parallel in Nature: 

Such is the constitution of all things, or such the plastic power of the human 
eye, that the primary formis, as the sky, the mountain, the tree, the animal, 
give us a delight in and for themselves [Emerson’s italics]; a pleasure arising 
from outline, color, motion, and grouping. 

There is likewise the familiar passage in Nature in which Emerson 
declares that no reason can be asked or given why the soul seeks 
beauty.* 

In the whole of ‘the second part of the poem, which deals philo- 
sophically with the scene described in the first, Emerson is say- 
ing that the presence of such beauty in such dreary surroundings 
is no more an accident than the sight of the eyes, for in a pur- 
poseful universe, ‘‘The self-same Power that brought me there 
brovght you’’ (line 16). He accepts the order of things in what 
he pleases to call his ‘‘simple ignorance’’ (line 15). Behind these 
two lines is gathered a constellation of sources and parallels in 
Coleridge, Gérando, and Cudworth exhibiting Emerson’s masterly 
adaptation of words and ideas, the lustres, as he called them; and 
this many-pointed relationship between what Emerson read and 
what he wrote conspired, in the year we are examining, to produce 
the poet of ideas. 

Emerson’s ‘‘simple ignorance’’ reflects a fusion of Coleridge 
and Gérando. In James Marsh’s American edition of Coleridge’s 
Aids to Reflection®® Emerson came upon the distinction between 
the Reason and the Understanding, about which he wrote his 
brother Edward in a letter from Newton on May 31. Reason, he 
said, never proves, it simply perceives, it is vision, whereas the 
Understanding toils, compares, contrives, adds, argues. The good, 
the true, the beautiful belong to the realm of Reason.*' In his 
strictures on the Understanding Emerson was repeating the theme 
of his earlier complaint of May 3 against mere classification ; and 
on this score he would receive from Gérando’s exposition of Hera- 
clitus another valuable confirmation of this doctrine which ap- 
pealed so strongly to him. For Heraclitus believed ‘‘qu’un grand 
nombre de connaissances ne constitue point encore la sagesse ; mais, 


,’ 


28 See passages in Gérando, U, 246; m1, 364, 381, et passim. 
29 Complete Works, 1, 15, 24. 

30 See Cameron, Emerson the Essayist, 1, 163-64. 

31 Rusk, ed., Letters, 1, 412-13. 
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qu'elle consiste 4 découvrir la loi qui gouverne toutes choses.’”* 


Only the Reason may see that a world of apparent contrarieties 
is dominated by a ‘‘self-same Power’’ and given an underlying 
harmony. In this last phrase we have the kind of suggestion that 
is constantly hovering in the background of an Emersonian poem; : 
for it belongs to that class of designations of the deity which 
Cudworth uses, as in the following passage: ‘‘And this first Di- 
vine hypostasis, which in Plato’s theology is properly dutddeos, 
the original Deity—is largely insisted upon by that philosopher in 
the sixth of his Polities, under the name and title of t’dyatov, 
the Good ....°’* Here in the dutéteos, the ‘‘same god,’’ we have a 
hint of the ‘‘self-same Power,’’ which effects its cosmic harmony 
out of the mundane contrarieties. 


IV 

The published title of ‘‘Xenophanes’’ is somewhat misleading 
since the poem deals with the chief ideas of both Xenophanes and 
Heraclitus as found in Gérando. In MS verse-book P the original 
title is €v xai xav, and since this phrase is not in Gérando, we may 
have another indication for Cudworth, who employs this and vari- 
ant phrasing in abundance. It is altogether likely that Emerson 
used these two sources interchangeably throughout the year. 

The theme of unity, one of the two major ideas in Emerson’s 
poem, is derived in part from Xenophanes’ principle that ‘‘ une 
chose ne peut naitre d’une autre chose. Car, ce qui, dans la 
premiére, différerait de la seconde, ce qui serait nouveau, n’aurait 
aucun principe. L’analogue ne peut produire l’analogue; il ne 
peut produire que sa propre répétition identique ... .’’ If Xeno- 
phanes sums up his conception of unity in the phrase, ‘‘tout est 
un,’’ Heraclitus similarly thinks of the variable universe as united : 
‘les étres divers . . . sont unis, coordonnés, dans le méme plan, ne 
forment qu’un seul ensemble, tendent au méme but.’”** 

The sterile intellectualism of Xenophanes’ self-limiting principle 
that only like can produce like need not detain us, as, indeed, it 
did not Emerson; let us rather note his adoption of the simple 
and obvious idea of identity and of his phrasing to convey the 
idea. Xenophanes’ ‘‘répétition identique’’ becomes ‘‘ And universal 


9? se 


32 Gérando, I, 482. The passage is marked by Emerson. 
33 Cudworth, m1, 301-02. 
34 Gérando, 1, 454, 456, 483. 
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Nature. . ./ Repeats one note’’ (lines 17-19), and Heraclitus’ 
“‘le méme plan’’ becomes ‘‘all things / Are of one pattern made”’ 
(lines 5-6). If in accordance with his speculative principle, Xeno- 
phanes argues that one thing cannot produce another, because the 
first is different from the second, Emerson, who is not interested 
in such empty philosophic subtleties, neglects the reasoning and 
adopts the phrasing, ‘‘To know one element, explore another, / 
And in the second reappears the first’’ (lines 12-13). 

Emerson illustrates the theme of unity in diversity by citing 
the deceptive appeal to our senses of the phenomena of nature. 
In lines 2-4 he exemplifies this appeal to smell (‘‘One scent to 
hyson and to wall-flower’’), our sense of hearing (‘‘One sound 
to pine-groves and to waterfalls’’), and our sight (‘‘One aspect 
to the desert and the lake’’). The unreliability of sense percep- 
tions Emerson would have found in both philosophers. In Xeno- 
phanes: ‘‘. . . chacun de nous recoit par les sens des impressions 
différentes; aucun n’ apercoit par leurs secours les choses telles 
qu’elles sont par elle-mémes ....’’ And in Heraclitus: ‘‘Les sens 
ne peuvent done nous donner aucune connaissance certaine des 
objets, puisque leurs instructions n’ont ni uniformité ni con- 
stance.’’*> But in the poem the deception goes beyond the senses 
and ineludes the art and character of man as well as the forms of 
time and space. Hence, ‘‘Song, picture, form, space, thought and 
character / Deceive us’’ (lines 7-8) and ‘‘The specious panorama 
of a year / But multiplies the image of a day’’ (lines 14-15). A 
summary statement of the rejection of the testimony of the senses 
and of all else beyond may be found in Heraclitus, who, like 
Xenophanes, argues from the principle that only like can produce 
like: ‘‘Cette maxime appliquée aux idées qu’Héraclite s’était 
faites, et de l’univers, et de 1’4me humaine, le conduisait naturelle- 
ment a rejeter le témoignage des sens... .’** Here we have the 
basis for Emerson’s including the world of art and the rest in the 
universal deception, but one suspects that in particularizing the 


35 Gérando, 1, 460, 487. 

36 Gérando, 1, 486. Gérando continues (p. 487) that for Heraclitus ‘‘les 
sens étaient .. . comme autant de canaux ouverts, par lesquels, pour emprunter 
ses expressions, nous aspirons la raison divine.’’ For Emerson’s adaptation 
of this idea and the imagery of ‘‘canaux ouverts’’ see the poem ‘‘ You shall 
not love me’’ (Complete Works, 1x, 352) in the lines, 

But love me then and only, when you know 
Me for the channel of the rivers of God 
From deep ideal fontal heavens that flow. 
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aesthetic in song and picture Emerson betrays the influence of 
Cudworth which we shall note later on. 

As the argument of the poem continues, the whole physical ap- 
paratus of the universe is tested in being brought ‘‘to the mind’’ 
(line 10) and is found to be one in essence (line 11). Hence the 
importance of mind as the one reliable instrument. Of Xenophanes, 
Gérando says, ‘‘La pensée, suivant ce philosophe, est la seule sub- 
stance réele, persévérante, immuable.’’ The passage on Heraclitus 
is more extensive and, in other connections, extremely important: 
‘‘Les jugemens dans lesquels s’accordent tous les hommes sont 
un témoignage certain de la verité; cette lumiére commune, qui 
les éclaire tous 4 la fois, n’est autre chose que la raison divine 
répandue dans tous les étres pensans, par une effusion immédiate.’’** 

Mind in man (the subject) pierces through the deception to 
that (the object) which is like itself in nature, or in Gérando’s 
phrasing of Heraclitus: ‘‘Le méme ne peut étre congu que par le 
méme ; ‘la conception ne peut se fonder que sur la similitude entre 
l’objet et le sujet’.’’** This conception, says Gérando, is ‘‘une 
maxime spécieuse’’ (italics mine) ; and in this word lies interesting 
proof that Emerson must have gone to this passage on Heraclitus. 
Here we have a nice illustration of Emerson’s highly independent 
treatment of his material. In my brief note on his verse tran- 
script of Empedocles, I pointed out how Emerson altered the 
French of Gérando so that vanity became bravery. ‘‘On accuse 
Empédocle de l’orgueil le plus ridicule’’ became ‘‘The brave Em- 
pedocles, defying fools.’’ If Gérando, in the passage under con- 
sideration, calls the Heraclitean principle spécieuse, Emerson, on 
the contrary, seeking such lustres to fill out his own expanding 
conceptions, accepts it as true and turns the tables on the French 
historian of philosophy by applying the adjective to the phenom- 
enal realm, ‘‘The specious panorama of a year.’’ Later in ‘‘The 
Sphinx’’ he was to say, ‘‘Time is the false reply.”’ 

The inhering unity is ‘‘by fate’’ (line 1), says Emerson, for 
nature is so frugal that ‘‘it was her stern necessity’’ (line 5) to 
give one scent (however our senses may deceive us), one sound, 
one aspect. The Emersonian fate or necessity is none other than 
the Heraclitean destiny, which, in turn, is the harmony in nature: 


37 Gérando, 1, 456, 488. 
38 Gérando, 1, 486. 
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Le Destin, suivant Héraclite, n’est que cette grande harmonie, ou plutét son 
principe; c’est la loi générale imposée A 1’univers, la puissance intelligente 
de laquelle émane cette loi, 1’expression de la raison qui est ]’attribut de cette 
puissance. C’est ainsi qu’il rectifia la notion du destin, admise dans la thé- 
ologie vulgaire, lui enleva le caractére d’une puissance aveugle, et ne fit 
dériver la nécessité que de la sagesse. Le destin, dans sa pensée, était, si 1’on 
peut dire ainsi, la raison régulatrice.3® 

If Emerson’s fate or necessity comes from Heraclitus, the melan- 
“choly tone of the poem comes from Xenophanes. Necessity is 
‘‘stern,’’ nature is ‘‘frugal,’’ and when the objects of the phe- 
nomenal world are brought to the mind, ‘‘They dull its edge with 
their monotony’’ (line 11); and this is matched in Xenophanes’ 
complaint both against the world of sense and the inhering unity. 
As Gérando puts it: 
. . + d’aprés un fragment curieux que nous a conservé Sextus 1’Empirique, il 
se plaignait que, dans les derniers temps de sa vie, il ne pouvait se féliciter 
de rien savoir avee certitude; ‘‘ quelque part qu’il portaét ses regards, tout se 
résolvait pour lui dans ]’unité; il ne lui apparaissant partout qu’une substance 
semblable & elle-méme. ’’40 
The sense of weariness received further emphasis in the drafts in 
MS verse-book P, where the last line reads: ‘‘Repeats one tedious 
note.’ 


Not only ideas and phrasing in the poem, but even the imagery 
reflects the background of the reading. Lines 14-16 suggest a 
cirele, both in the statement of the idea and in the imagery which 
is intended to fix the idea vividly in the mind: 


The specious panorama of a year 
But multiplies the image of a day,— 
A belt of mirrors round a taper’s flame; 


Here again is the deception of the senses in a circle of mirrors, 
each reflecting the flame in the center, the fire which is the sole 
Heraclitean reality: 


‘*On ne peut done dire proprement que les choses sont, mais seulement, qu’elles 
passent, qu’elles naissent et disparaissent;’’ quelle est enfin cette force im- 
mense, infatigable, qui entretient ce grand mouvement de toutes choses, cette 
vie, cette reproduction? ‘‘C’est le feu; le feu doué d’une énergie expansive, 
le feu qui pénétre de toutes parts . .. non précisément le feu extérieur tel 
qu’il s’offre & nos sens, mais un feu éthéré, aérien, doué d’une mobil- 
ité prodigieuse, une exhalaison, une vapeur, une sorte de force ignée, lumineuse, 
immatérielle, intelligente, wne dme,’’ en un mot, ainsi que le dit expressément 


389 Gérando, 1, 483. Emerson marked the last sentence. 
40 Gérando, 1, 460-61. See also Complete Works, 1, 43, for Emerson’s recogni- 
tion, in Nature, of Xenophanes’ complaint about Unity. 
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Aristote. ‘‘C’est l’ime du monde; cette exhalaison que tous les étres 
respirent, .. .’’41 

If the taper’s flame is the Heraclitean fire, the anima mundi, 
or God, Emerson’s suggestion of a circle is unmistakably derived 
from Xenophanes, who, according to Aristotle, ‘‘eoncevait la 
divinité sous une forme sphérique. Quoi que en disent les commen- 
tateurs, nous ne pouvons voir dans cette image qu’un symbole de 
l’unité et de perfection.’’** We must, of course, distinguish between 
what Emerson discovered in Gérando and his own intent in re- 
casting it. In a candid reading of the poem, Emerson cannot be 
said to have conveyed the idea of God in the figure of a circle, as 
his source provided it. It is sufficient to indicate the material 
which he used; certainly it is clear that he intended to balance 
two major themes against each other, the unity in diversity and 
the sense of monotony or ennui. 

The Journals for the spring months of 1834 are full of passages 
on the harmony in the universe, but such entries grow sparser in 
June, disappear in the summer months, and recur in the autumn, 
but much less frequently than in the spring. There is, however, 
a passage on April 29 which hits off perfectly the balance which 
Emerson achieved during the year in ‘‘ Xenophanes.’’ The princi- 
ples of nature, so the entry reads, are, when laid bare, extremely 
simple, and when people are let into the secret the wonder lessens. 
Emerson provides numerous examples and they are all, in their 
variety, instances ‘‘of a general law that affects all bodies and all 
phenomena.’* He continues in the melancholy vein of Xenophanes : 
‘*It is all one; a trick of cards, a juggler’s sleight, an astronomical 
result, an algebraic formula, amazing when we see only the result, 
cheap when we are shown the means.’’ So simply, so unmiracu- 
lously do all things—the Universe, Time, History—evolve them- 
selves ‘‘from the all-perceiving mind.’”** 


Vv 


Although the exact time of year, whether May or the late fall 
and early winter, when Emerson wrote ‘‘Each and All’’ is ques- 
tionable, it is of all four poems the most abundantly documented 
in the Journals. Actually sixteen of the fifty-one lines are suggested 


41 Gérando, 1, 484-85. 
42 Gérando, 1, 457. 
48 Journals, 111, 287-89. 
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in prose entries for 1834. On May 16 Emerson recorded the pas- 
sage which has usually been cited as the prose inception of the 
poem—his recollection that when a boy he gathered up shells from 
the beach and, struck by their beauty, took them home, only to 
have ‘‘nothing but some dry, ugly mussel and snail shells.’’ ‘‘ Thence 
I learned,’’ he concluded, ‘‘that composition was more important 
than the beauty of individual forms to effect. On the shore they 
lay wet and social by the sea and under the sky.’’** If this passage 
suggests the theme of the poem it also yields an important section 
of the development, lines 19-28. Earlier, on May 3, Emerson ob- 
served, ‘‘Perhaps a study of the cattle on the mountain-side as 
they graze is more suggestive of truth than the inspection of their 
parts in the dissection-room.’’** Again in May, in a letter to his 
brother William inviting him to Newton, he wrote of the thrushes 
and cows and of the fragrance of the pines.*® Here in both journal 
and letter we have prose parellels of ‘‘The heifer that lows in the 
upland farm’’ (line 3) and of the ground-pine that ‘‘curled its 
pretty wreath’’ (line 41). One infers from this evidence that the 
poem must have followed shortly. 

But if an entry in the Journals is to be taken as the prose 
inception of a poem, is not the following passage of November 26 
as important as the boyhood reminiscence of May 16? ‘‘ What can 
be conceived,’’ Emerson asks, ‘‘so beautiful as actual nature?’’ Af- 
ter a descriptive portion of some length he continues: 

Everything, to be appreciated, must be seen from the point where its rays 
converge to a focus. .. . So of human history, and of my own life. We 
cannot get far enough away from ourselves to integrate our scraps of thought 
and action, and so judge of our tendency or ascend to our idea. ... The 
shepherd or the beggar in his red cloak little knows what a charm he gives to 
the wide landscape that charms you on the mountain-top and whereof he 


makes the most agreeable feature, and I no more the part my individuality 
plays in the All.47 


Here again we have the major theme of the poem, harmonious com- 
position, with the added suggestion of the moral contemplation 
of life, carried over into the poem in the lines, ‘‘Nor knowest 
thou what argument/ Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed has lent.”’ 


ce 


Finally, the prose source of lines 1-2 on the ‘‘red-cloaked clown”’ 
is obvious. Altogether, the relationship between this passage and 


44 Journals, 111, 298. 

45 Journals, 1, 294. 

46 Rusk ed., Letters, 1, 411. 
47 Journals, m1, 372-73. 
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the poem is so fundamental that I should be inclined to postpone 
the composition of ‘‘Each and All’’ from the spring to the late 
fall or winter of 1834. 

It is not a matter of great moment to inquire whether Gérando 
or Cudworth was the likelier inspiration, since, in my view, they 
together provided a general influence for this one poem, as Goethe 
did for all four. Of considerably greater significance are both 
the title itself and the structure of the poem. 

If the Emersonian ‘‘Each and All’’ is to be taken as a para- 
phrase of Cudworth’s &v xai xa@v and Gérando’s ‘‘tout est un,”’ it 
must be regarded as of the freest kind, for ‘‘each’’ translates 
neither €v nor un, both of which indicate the inhering unity. As 
we have noted above, in his treatment of Xenophanes, Gérando 
elaborates upon the ‘‘tout est un,’’ signifying the supreme deity, 
by reporting Aristotle’s observation that Xenophanes thought of 
God as a cirele. In Cudworth may be found the same Aristotelian 
remark to the effect that when Xenophanes said that God was 
‘*sphery-form’’ he meant ‘‘the round corporeal world animated’’; 
and again, Cudworth noted that Xenophanes’ ‘‘one and all’’ was 
‘‘nothing else but God.’’ Although Parmenides and Xenophanes 
understood the supreme Deity under the phrase in question, Cud- 
worth admitted a contrary interpretation, for certain philoso- 
phers ‘‘meant it atheistically, concerning the most imperfect and 
lowest of all beings, matter or body, they affirming all things to 
be nothing but one and the same matter diversely modified.’’** 

Emerson’s own view is not atheistical, since the idea of God as 
the all-embracing unity emerges toward the close of the poem in 
the lines, ‘‘Over me soared the eternal sky, / Full of light and of 
deity’’; and yet in his emphasis on the variable phenomena, the 
each of his own title, Emerson is apparently not interested in 
the theistic content of Xenophanes’ phrase. Here we abandon 
Gérando and Cudworth and come upon Coleridge’s particular 
stress on the poet’s ‘‘power of imagination proceeding upon the 
all in each of human nature.’’*® It is worth remembering that the 
draft of the poem on p. 11 of MS verse-book P is headed ‘‘ Each 
in All,’’ a variant form quite possibly inspired by Coleridge. Hence, 
Emerson does not make theistical doctrine the core of his poem, 


48 Cudworth, 1, 240-41, 256-57. 
49 See Cameron, Emerson the Essayist, 1, 92, for the passage in Coleridge. 
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but rather the imaginative contemplation and reworking of ‘‘the 
round corporeal world animated”’ as the sensitive observer yields 
himself to the perfect whole. Both the title and the substance 
of the poem breathe the spirit of Coleridge, who likewise in the 
following passage seems to have provided Emerson with a blue- 
print for ‘‘ Each and All’’: 

_ The poet . . . brings the whole soul of man into activity, with the subordina- 
tion of its faculties to each other according to their relative worth and dignity. 
He diffuses a tone and spirit of unity that blends, and (as it were) fuses, 
each into each, by that synthetic and magical power, to which I would ex- 
clusively appropriate the name of Imagination. This power . . . reveals itself 
in the balance or reconcilement of opposite or discordant qualities; of same- 
ness, with difference; of the general with the concrete; the idea with the 
image; the individual with the representative; the sense of novelty and fresh- 
ness with old and familiar objects; ... and while it blends and harmonizes 
the natural and the artificial, still subordinates art to nature; the manner 
to the matter... .50 

The poem does present the balance of opposite or discordant 
qualities; it blends and harmonizes the natural and the artificial, 
and it presents the effort to discover unity in diversity in a 
three-fold recapitulation of experience. There is, first of all, the 
observation of physical phenomena linked, however unconsciously, 
in a moral relationship (lines 1-12). There is, secondly, the effort 
to acquire a sense of the beauty of phenomena by detaching them 
from the larger background (lines 13-36). And finally, there is 
the completer realization of beauty and harmony in the undis- 
turbed universal order as a reflection of the inhering divinity 
(lines 37-51). Here, as in ‘‘The Rhodora,’’ we have a hint of the 
superiority of the Reason over the mere Understanding, which is 
capable of no more than uninspired and monotonous classification, 
and, indeed, in the recapitulation of experience with ‘‘the round 
corporeal world animated,’’ ‘‘Each and All’’ clearly illustrates 
Coleridge’s ‘‘subordination of its [the soul’s] faculties to each 
other according to their relative worth and dignity.’”* 

It was not necessary that Emerson should have had any par- 
ticular Coleridgean passage before him as he wrote ‘‘ Each and 
All’’; the point to stress is that he evidently learned his philo- 
sophie lessons so thoroughly for this as for the other three poems 


50 See Cameron, Emerson the Essayist, 1, 92. 

51See also the stimulating article by Walter Blair and Clarence Faust, 
‘«Emerson’s Literary Method,’’ Mod. Phil., XL (November, 1944), 79-95, in 
which ‘‘Each and All’’ is analyzed as an illustration of Emerson’s character- 
istically Platonic method of presenting a subject. 
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that his verse may be successfully tested upon such doctrinal 
touchstones. The imaginative experience of the poem he summed 
up in the prose of Nature: ‘‘The perception of real affinities be- 
tween events (that is to say, of ideal affinities, for those only are 
real) enables the poet thus to make free with the most imposing 
forms and phenomena of the world, and to assert the predominance 
of the soul.’’®? 

Thus particular moments may be generalized upon as expres- 
sions of an ultimate harmony; and the structure of the poem, 
couplet by couplet, is the summation of philosophized experience. 
Long ago Professor Firkins censured Emerson for his method in 
such a poem as ‘‘Each and All,’’ since, as he suggested, ‘‘the 
only limits to the number of illustrations’’ are ‘‘fixed by the fer- 
tility of your own imagination and the opulence of nature.’’ Pro- 
fessor Firkins concluded that there was ‘‘nothing self-limiting, 
and, therefore, nothing organic, in such a method.’ In fairness 
to this powerful and astute critic of Emerson, and one who was 
sympathetic in other instances, we should note that these strictures 
were intended to apply generally to the verse, and not specifically 
to the poem under discussion. But we are now in a position to see 
that, as a poet of ideas, Emerson keeps his couplets within the 
striet control of an overmastering philosophical idea dramatically 
presented in the three-fold recapitulation noted above. By any 
standards the poem is altogether remarkable, and with its freely 
ranging excursion through the phenomenal world it marks a vigor- 
ous advance upon ‘‘The Rhodora.’’ 

VI 

‘*The Snow-Storm’’ marks an even greater advance upon ‘*The 
Rhodora.’’ The immense superiority of the one poem over the 
other lies not only in more powerfully cadenced lines and more 
imaginative phrasing but also in the more fully mature handling 
of philosophical doctrine. ‘‘The Rhodora’’ presents the physical 
scene in the first half and the doctrinal statement in the second; 
but ‘‘The Snow-Storm,’’ beginning with the authentic though 
sparse descriptive details of a New England winter’s day, rises 
effortlessly to the most happily blended physical description of 
the artistic effects of the storm and the philosophical statement 


52 Complete Works, 1, 54. 
530, W. Firkins, Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1915), p. 280. 
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that interprets the art of nature. Here we encounter a metaphysical 
condensation of fact, image, and doctrine that evinces Emerson’s 
full stature as a poet of ideas. ‘‘The Rhodora’’ renders a philo- 
sophical statement about nature; ‘‘The Snow-Storm’’ renders 
nature philosophized. 

The two central ideas of the poem are readily summarized: 
nature, in a frolic mood and in the briefest span of time, has ere- 
ated an architecture which the art of man can laboriously mimic 
only through long ages. These notions spring directly from Cud- 
worth’s elaborate presentation of Platonic and Aristotelian ideas 
on the art of plastic nature and the art of man. Nature is art 
‘‘acting not from without and at a distance, but immediately upon 
the thing itself which is formed by it.’’ ‘‘And thus,’’ Cudworth 
continues, ‘‘we have the first general conception of the plastic 
nature, that it is art itself, acting immediately on the matter as 
an inward principle.’’ Man’s art is inferior because it ‘‘cannot 
act upon the matter otherwise than from without and at a distance, 
nor communicate itself to it, but with a great deal of tumult and 
hurliburly, noise and clatter’’; but the art of nature executes its 
design ‘‘easily, cleverly, and silently.’’ The relation between the 
two expressions of art lies in imitation. ‘‘ Wherefore, when art is 
said to imitate nature, the meaning thereof is, that imperfect 
human art imitates that perfect art of nature, which is really no 
other than the Divine art itself; as, before Aristotle, Plato had 
declared in his Sophist ....’’* And all this doctrine Emerson 
summed up in the brilliantly pointed periodie close of ‘‘The Snow- 
Storm.”’ 

But he does not follow Cudworth into the subtler questions of 
the doctrine. As may be seen above, he omits the idea that the 
plastic nature is ‘‘the Divine art itself,’’ or, in other phrasing, 
‘‘the stamp or impress of that infallible omniscient art of the Di- 
vine understanding.’’ In Cudworth nature does not understand 
the reason of what it does, and in this respect it is inferior to 
human art:;*> but this notion Emerson likewise passes over. In- 
deed, the poem simplifies extraordinarily and substitutes for doc- 
trinal subtlety the undoubted relish in the operations of the 
‘‘myriad-handed . . . fierce artificer’’ in an old-fashioned Yankee 


cc 


snow-storm. 


54 Cudworth, 1, 333, 335. Emerson marked passages on p. 333. 
55 Cudworth, 1, 335, 337-338. Emerson marked most of p. 335. 
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There is, however, strong and interesting evidence of Emer- 
son’s acquaintance with the full range of Cudworth’s exposition 
both in adaptation of phrasing and in reversal of doctrine. Emer- 
son’s ‘‘fierce artificer’’ is suggested by Cudworth’s ‘‘artificer or 
opificer of the whole world’’; and if in the poem the artificer is 
‘‘myriad-handed’’ this striking image was probably inspired by 
Cudworth’s ‘‘manuary opificer.’* If in Cudworth nature has 
no consciousness of what it does and likewise has ‘‘not so much 
as any fancy in it,’’ Emerson, on the contrary, thinks of nature 
as ‘‘so fanciful, so savage.’’ When he continues to say that the 
north wind does not care ‘‘for number or proportion,’’ we have 
another instance of phrasing echoed and doctrine reversed, for 
Cudworth observed that the ancients ‘‘represented the nature of 
the universe, by Pan playing upon a pipe or harp, and being in 
love with the nymph, Echo; as if nature did, by a kind of silent 
melody, make all the parts of the universe every where dance in 
measure and proportion ....’’*' If in Cudworth the plastic na- 
ture possesses an energy which is a ‘‘drowsy, unawakened, or 
astonished cogitation,’’ Emerson makes the transfer to the human 


level in his phrase ‘‘astonished Art.’’ In Cabot’s 5, the first draft 
of the poem, this art is said ‘‘to ape’’ the architecture of the snow; 
in all later versions it is said ‘‘to mimic.’’ Both words came from 
Cudworth, who in developing the idea that the art of plastic 
nature is inferior to the Divine art as it exists in the mind of 
God says, ‘‘. . . yet it doth but ape and mimic the Divine art and wis- 


2°58 


dom, itself not understanding those ends which it acts for.... 

Emerson’s free adaptation of his source goes beyond what 
we have already noted, for the poem builds solidly upon the 
‘*faney’’ in nature with further characterization in words and 
phrases like ‘‘fierce,’’ ‘‘speeding,’’ ‘‘savage,’’ ‘‘mockingly,’’ 
‘‘mad,’’ and ‘‘frolic.’’ Indeed, one of the triumphs of the poem 
is that, in such descriptive terms as these, the north wind assumes 
mythological proportions. 

The poem has additional merits which signally demonstrate the 
full maturity reached by Emerson at the close of 1834. Through- 
out oeceur lines that, blending inseparably with the whole, yet 
deserve mention for the illustrations they provide of Emerson’s 

56 Cudworth, 1, 337; m1, 93, 99, 107. 


57 Cudworth, 1, 343, 341-42. Italics mine. 
58 Cudworth, 1, 345, 340. 
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art in the unit of the single line. Such an illustration is the third 
verse, 


Seems nowhere to alight: the whited air 


which by bringing the significant vowels together holds the storm 
in momentary suspension and hence reinforces the expressed 
meaning of words with the oblique, implied meaning of art. Such 
another line is 


In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 


in which the effect of mimicry is secured in the tossing vowels 
of the adjective. Such another is 


Speeding, the myriad-handed, his wild work 
and another is the powerful second-last line, 
Built in an age, the mad wind’s night-work, 


to which both Firkins and Matthiessen have taken exception. Mat- 
thiessen said that ‘‘The Snow-Storm’’ ‘‘limps very badly in the 
next to last line,’”*® and Firkins said that the poem lacked a sylla- 
ble ‘‘in a place where its absence deranges an entire line in a 
critical passage.’"*° From Matthiessen’s comment one cannot tell 
how he would have scanned the line, but Firkins must have scanned 
it in the conventional manner: 

i , Vv , Vv , Vv , Vv 

Built in /an age,/the mad /wind’s night- /work, x 

But the line is the keystone of the massive periodic structure which 
Emerson has skillfully reared at the close of the poem; and if it is 
a failure then the whole elaborate structure which rests upon it 
fails, for, as Firkins has observed, the passage is critical. The 
closing verses, with the suspended phrases, create an intense ex- 
pectaney which comes to a head with a powerful iteration of four 
strong beats at the end of the line in question; the proper way 
to read it is with the free rhythm of speech, letting the strong 
accents fall as they naturally would: 

, Vv Vv , Vv , , , , 


Built in an/age, the /mad wind’s /night-work, / 


If ‘‘The Snow-Storm’’ is among the dozen most distinguished 


59 F. O. Matthiessen, American Renaissance (New York, c1941), p. 139, 
60 Firkins, p. 278. 
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performances in the genre of philosophized description in its cen- 
tury, its final merit lies in that charming Emersonian synthesis, 
as in ‘‘Hamatreya,’’ of the most occult, spiritual doctrine and the 
most concrete realism. It is the culmination of Emerson’s struggle 
to achieve this double vision in the very year in which he was still 
capable of turning out the respectable but mechanical heroic 
couplets of his Phi Beta Kappa poem delivered at Harvard in 
August. But in the midst of composition the couplets displeased 
him; and on November 15 he hailed the quiet fields of his fathers 
at Coneord and vowed henceforth ‘‘not to utter any speech, poem 
or book that is not entirely and peculiarly my work.’’® 


61 See my article, ‘‘Emerson’s Phi Beta Kappa Poem,’’ NEQ, xxi (March, 
1950), 65-90. 
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DRAMA OF PERSEPHONE 


By GeorGe Mituts Harper 
University of North Carolina 


I 


Although Blake never ceased to denounce Greek mythology, a 
careful reader of the Prophetic Books cannot fail to see that he 
had an abiding interest in the ‘‘recondite meaning’’ of the myths. 
The Bible was, of course, the supreme work of symbolic art to 
Blake; but he agreed with most mythologists of his time that ‘‘the 
Greek Fables originated in Spiritual Mystery & Real Visions.’” 
This ‘‘Vision in a sublime degree’’ had been corrupted, however, 
by an accretion of false doctrines; so Blake sought to restore the 
myths to their original purity. Although his symbolic reinterpre- 
tation frequently altered the stories almost beyond recognition, 
in some instances enough of the outlines are present to reveal their 
origin and aid in our understanding Blake’s conception of their 
ancient meaning. 

The fountain-head of much of Blake’s Greek mythology was 
Thomas Taylor. Evidences of Blake’s borrowing from, and trans- 
mutation of, Taylor’s works inay be found in all the Prophetic 
Books and perhaps in many of the lyries, especially the Songs of 
Experience.? Blake’s mythological reinterpretations are particu- 
larly obvious in two of the early Prophetic Books: Thel and Visions 
of the Daughters of Albion. These two poems represent Blake’s 
interpretation of the Persephone myth, which also constitutes the 
framework of essentially the first half of Taylor’s Dissertation on 
the Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries. Although other critics have 
observed that Blake’s poems apparently owe something to Taylor, 

1 Poetry and Prose of William Blake, ed. Geoffrey Keynes, 3rd ed. (New 
York and London, 1932), p. 830. Hereafter, quotations from Blake will be 
identified by page numbers from this book immediately after the quotations. 
When clarity permits, I shall follow the same practice in identifying quota- 
tions from other books. 

2For a full discussion of Taylor’s influence on Blake see my unpublished 


dissertation (University of North Carolina, 1951), ‘‘ William Blake and Thomas 
Taylor: A Study in the Romantic Revival of Platonism.’’ 
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no one has pointed out the extent or the significance of the debt. 
That I propose to do. 

The first to comment on Blake’s use of Taylor’s study of the 
Greek Mysteries was S. Foster Damon. He called Thel and the 
Visions two acts in the ‘‘drama of Persephone.’’ But there is a 
slight chronological difficulty: Thel was presumably etched in 
1789; Taylor’s book was probably published in 1790. Although 
recognizing the parallels in thought between Taylor’s book and 
Thel, Damon sidestepped the difficulty: ‘‘Thus Blake, without 
knowing it as yet, had actually rewritten the first act of the Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries.’** That Blake should have written this first act 
‘‘without knowing it as yet’’ seems highly improbable. There are 
many similarities between Blake’s poems and Taylor’s book, and 
the mythological material is of such a nature that Blake surely 
would not have conceived it unaided. Mona Wilson also recog- 
nized, without attempting to explain in detail, a conscious rela- 
tionship between Thel and Greek thought: ‘‘Blake had been ex- 
ploring Greek thought, perhaps in the company of Thomas Taylor: 
he now adopted the doctrine of pre-existence, and began to make 
use of symbolism obviously Greek in origin.’’** Miss Wilson also 
noticed, again without explanation, likenesses between T'hel and 
the Visions in both metrics and subject matter. Both are written 
in septenaries, and both are very lyrical, perhaps more so than any 
other of the Prophetic Books.’ Finally, she observed, in one sen- 
tence, that the Visions represents an extension of the symbolical 
content of Thel.® Sloss and Wallis also noted this similarity of Thel 
to some of Blake’s later poetry and explained the chronological 
discrepancy thus: ‘‘The falling away of the placid implications 
of the first three sections and the gnomic statement of an agnostic 
conclusion is most congruently explained by the hypothesis that 
the fourth section and ‘Thel’s Motto’ belong to a slightly later date 
than the preceding part of the poem.’ They point out also that 
section IV of Thel is ‘‘closely akin in substance’’ to the Visions. The 
assumption is a good one, but unfortunately Sloss and Wallis go 


8§. Foster Damon, William Blake: His Philosophy and Symbols (New 
York, 1947), p. 75. 

4 Mona Wilson, Life of William Blake, 2nd ed. (London, 1948), p. 34. 

5 Ibid., p. 58. 

6 Ibid., p. 85. 

7D. J. Sloss and J. P. R. Wallis, The Prophetic Writings of William Blake 
(Oxford, 1926), 1, 267. See also p. 268. 
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no further. A careful examination of Thel reveals that not only 
section IV and ‘‘Thel’s Motto’’ but the general framework of the 
poem as well are closely akin to the Visions. Moreover, the mytho- 
logical substance and the symbolism of Thel’s first fourteen lines, 
particularly the first five, are clearly related to the central myth 
of both poems. It seems likely, therefore, that the opening lines, 
as well as section IV and ‘‘Thel’s Motto,’’ ‘‘belong to a slightly 
later date.’’ (We must not forget, of course, the strong but un- 
provable possibility that Blake was personally acquainted with 
Taylor. ) 

The contention for a later date of composition for these three 
segments of Thel rests on the evidence that their symbolical and 
mythological content is closely akin to Blake’s later poetry, es- 
pecially the Visions. Not only is the structural outline of both 
poems based upon the Persephone myth; Blake seems to have been 
aware that in Thel he was writing the first act of the ‘‘drama of 
Persephone.’’ Moreover, since the two poems and Taylor’s Mysteries 
contain many corresponding symbolic values, Blake was surely 
acquainted with Taylor’s book ; and it seems likely that Blake added 
to or altered Thel after the publication of the Mysteries. This theory 


is supported by the internal evidence of parallels in vocabulary, 
subject matter, and symbolical significance. 


II 
An examination of the two works reveals many striking simi- 
larities. A passage which Taylor quotes from Plotinus in ex- 
planation of the occult signification of the Mystery rites is a kind 
of theme sentence for Taylor’s entire book and will serve equally 
well for Thel: ‘‘ When the soul has descended into generation (from 
its first divine condition) she partakes of evil, and is earried a 
great way into a state the opposite of her first purity and in- 
tegrity, to be entirely merged in which, is nothing more than to fall 
into dark mire.’’** Virtually the same concept is suggested poeti- 

eally in the following lines from ‘‘Thel’s Motto’’: 
Does the Eagle know what is in the pit? 

Or wilt thou go ask the Mole?9 


a 

8A Dissertation on the Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries, ed. Alexander 
Wilder, 3rd ed. (New York, 1875), p. 8. Hereafter cited as Mysteries. The first 
edition (now rare), undated and bearing a fictitious Amsterdam imprint, was 
probably published in London in 1790. 

® Blake, p. 168. The idea and imagery of these lines are repeated in the 
Visions (p. 212). 
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The poet and the translator were concerned with the same prob- 
lem: must the soul descend ‘‘from its first divine condition’’ into 
‘“‘generation’’? Or, in other words, must Persephone leave the 
world of light to enter Pluto’s dark regions? Blake left the ques- 
tion unanswered for the time (‘‘ ’Tis given thee [Thel] to enter 
and to return’’), but he gave the impression that Thel merely post- 
poned the inevitable. The theme of descent into generation was a 
favorite with Taylor. In the Hymns of Orpheus (1787), he pointed 
out that, according to Sallust, the rape of Proserpine ‘signifies 
the descent of souls’’ ;?° and the introduction to the Works of Plato, 
although too late to have influenced Thel, contains a passage which 
is illuminating not only in relation to the fundamental meaning of 
the poem but to Blake’s doctrine of the Fall in his later poems as 
well : 

It remains, therefore, that every soul must perform periods, both of ascen- 
sions from generation, and of descensions into generation; and that this will 
never fail through an infinite time. 

From all this it follows that the soul, while an inhabitant of earth, is in a 
fallen condition, an apostate from deity, an exile from the orb of light.211 
Thel feared the struggle of life’s experience, the Fall into death. 
Taylor described this difficulty with a passage from Virgil: ‘‘ Easy 
is the path that leads down to hell; grim Pluto’s gate stands open 
night and day: but to retrace one’s steps, and escape to the upper 
regions, this is a work, this is a task.’”* To Taylor, hell is figura- 
tive; it is simply material existence. Both Plato and Orpheus, 
Taylor declared, ‘‘considered the body as the sepulchre of the soul’’ 
and taught ‘‘that the soul is punished through its union with the 
body.’’* With that Blake agreed completely. Not until the soul 
had purified itself through an intellectual discipline would it be 
able to return to the meadows of the liberated soul. Thel’s descent 
and entrance were easy; ‘‘the eternal gates’ terrific porter’’ sim- 
ply lifted the bar. Was ‘‘grim Pluto’’ the ‘‘terrifie porter’’? 
Taylor’s poem ‘‘To Pluto’’ describes him as the keeper of earth’s 
keys.’ Like her descent, Thel’s return also was easy, for she 
visited the world of generation in imagination only. But she feared 

10 Hymns of Orpheus (London, 1787), p. 67. Hereafter cited as Hymns. 

11 Works of Plato (London, 1804), 1, Ixiii. 

12 Mysteries, p. 18. The translation of Virgil is a part of Wilder’s edi- 
torial insertions. 


13 Ibid., p. 7. 
14 Hymns, pp. 142-143. 
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the reality of birth: even though return was promised and she had 
been told to ‘‘fear nothing,’’ Thel fled with a shriek, shrinking 
before the shock of experience and the task of retracing her steps 
“to the upper regions.’’ 

Thel’s entrance into earthly existence poses an interesting prob- 
lem in symbolism. I refer to the significance of the northern gate, 
through which Thel entered the phenomenal world: ‘‘The eternal 
gates’ terrific porter lifted the northern bar.’’ Taylor’s transla- 
tions provide the answer. According to Sallust, ‘‘the rape of Proser- 
pine .. . is fabled to have taken place about the opposite equinox ; 
and this rape signifies the descent of souls.’’* And the souls, ac- 
cording to ancient myth, descended through the northern gate. In 
Western literature this symbol is first found in Homer’s Odyssey ; 
and it was there, Damon maintains, that ‘‘Blake derived his sym- 
bol.’”**> But Damon is puzzled, after examining Homer, that Thel 
did not ‘‘deseend to earth through the Southern Gate.’’ If he had 
known, however, that Taylor rather than Homer was the source of 
Blake’s symbol, the import of the northern gate would not have 
been puzzling. In a note of explanation on the Homeric cave, Tay- 
lor remarked: ‘‘But there are two gates: one towards the north 
gives entrance to mortals descending: but the other towards the 
south which is more divine, is impervious to mankind; and alone 
affords a passage to ascending immortals’’ (my italies).‘* Taylor, 
as usual, was not original; his conception came from Porphyry, 
whose long treatise on the symbolical and allegorical meaning in 
Homer’s cave of the nymphs (Odyssey, Book XIII) Taylor trans- 
lated. Porphyry had written that Boreas, the north wind, was 
considered ‘‘amatorial’’ ‘‘beeause souls enter generation through 
the northern gate.’’ Taylor’s footnote explains in some detail: 
Indeed, Boreas is proper to souls passing into generation: for the northern 
blasts recreate those who are on the verge of death; and refresh the soul 
reluctantly detained in the body. On the contrary, the southern gales dissolve 
life. For the north, from its superior coldness, collects into one, detains and 


strengthens the soul in the moist and frigid embraces of terrene generation: 
but the south dissolves the humid bands, and by its superior heat, having 


15 Quoted by Taylor, ibid., p. 67. 

16 Damon, p. 312. 

11 The Philosophical and Mathematical Commentaries of Proclus, on the 
First Book of Euclid’s Elements, 2nd ed. (London, 1792), 1, 279. Hereafter 
cited as Commentaries. This book, originally published in 1788, probably 
predates any of the Prophetic Books. The phraseology of an obscure passage 
in Blake’s Milton (pp. 514-515) making use of the gate symbolism seems 
clearly indebted to these lines quoted from the Commentaries. 
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freed the soul from the dark and cold tenement of the body, draws it upward 
to the incorporeal light and heat of divinity. But since our habitable orb 
verges mostly to the north, it is proper that souls born in this turbulent 
region should be conversant with the north wind; and those who depart from 
hence with the south.18 

These lines perhaps reveal why, in the later Prophetic Books, 
Urthona, the northern of the Four Zoas, was to Blake the symbol 
of spiritual unity and the strongest of the Zoas. Significant also 
is Blake’s representation of the north by the symbolic parallel of 
iron, the metal of strength. 

Other similar passages might be quoted from Taylor; these are 
perhaps enough to indicate that Blake found his symbol in Taylor’s 
works. At any rate, Blake considered the northern gate the one 
of descent into the cave of the world; and it seems likely that he 
associated the symbolism of the gates with the myth of Persephone, 
whose condition Taylor had described in the hymn ‘‘To Proser- 
pine’’: 

’Tis thine in earth’s profundities to dwell, 
Fast by the wide and dismal gates of hell.19 


To both Blake and Taylor there was no other hell than the descent 
into generation, ‘‘the dark and cold tenement of the body.”’ 

After Thel had entered in imagination into the ‘‘land unknown,’’ 
a ‘‘land of sorrows & of tears,’’ ‘‘She wander’d in the land of 
clouds thro’ valleys dark, list’ning/Dolours & lamentations.’’”° 
A passage from Taylor’s Mysteries is an excellent gloss for Blake’s 
difficult lines: Taylor deseribes the soul’s descent into ‘‘ profound 
darkness and oblivion’’ by saying that it is surrounded ‘‘by bitter 
weeping and lamentations, the necessary consequence of the soul’s 
union with a nature entirely foreign to her own’’ (20). 

When the soul first enters the body, according to Taylor, she 
immediately gets a ‘‘lively picture of the maladies with which a 
material nature is econnected’’: ‘‘Before the entrance itself, and 
in the first jaws of Hell, Grief and vengeful Cares have placed 
their couches’’ (26). Compare Blake’s description of Thel’s en- 
trance: 


Thel enter’d in & saw the secrets of the land unknown. 
She saw the couches of the dead (173). 


18 Ibid., 11, 288-289. 

19 Hymns, p. 66. 

20 Blake, p. 173. The Neoplatonic symbol of the cloud to represent form- 
lessness and, by extension, the material world is common to both Taylor and 
Blake. 
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The ‘‘couches of the dead’’ greet Thel; the ‘‘couches’’ of ‘‘ forms 
terrible to contemplate’’ greet the soul in Taylor’s account. In 
the midst of these terrible forms upon their couches, ‘‘an Elm 
dark and huge expands its boughs and aged limbs: making an 
abode where vain dreams are said to haunt’’ (26). Blake’s de- 
scription, though more poetic, again follows closely : 

She saw the couches of the dead, & where the fibrous roots 

Of every heart on earth infixes deep its restless twists (173). 
To both Blake and Taylor the tree represents the earthly or vege- 
tative life. in the introduction to his translation of Two Orations 
of the Emperor Julian (1793), Taylor states the significance clear- 
ly: ‘‘As trees by their extremities are rooted in the earth, and 
through this are earthly in every part, in the same manner divine 
natures are rooted by their summits in the one, and each is a unity 
and one, through its unconfused union with the one itself.’ With 
Blake, as with Taylor, the concept was a favorite; and he employed 
it often, in the Four Zoas, Milton, and Jerusalem, no less than in 
the earlier poems.”* 

Taylor’s description of what the soul finds in its exploration of 
Hell is also illuminating. In the first place, it finds all kinds of 
evil. Thel too saw the ‘‘secrets,’’ how the ‘‘fibrous roots of every 
heart on earth’’ were deeply infixed in materiality. In the second 
place, Taylor says that Virgil intimates ‘‘that the life of the soul 
when merged with the body is nothing but a dream.’’ Thel’s whole 
experience was only a dream, or perhaps I should say an ‘‘intuitive 
apprehension,’’ of earthly existence. In the third place, according 
to Taylor, the disguise of multiform and terrific monsters exhibits 
‘‘the various vices of our irrational and sensuous part.’’* But 
Blake here parts company with Taylor: the virgin Thel cannot 
understand the terrible restrictions upon the enjoyment of the 
senses : 

Why a tender curb upon the youthful burning boy? 

Why a little curtain of flesh on the bed of our desire? (173) 
Thel is frightened; she flees from what she sees of the results of 
the desire she feels. 


21 Two Orations of the Emperor Julian (London, 1793), p. xxix. 
22 Compare, for example, these lines from Jerusalem (p. 633) containing 
three symbols common to both men: 
Instead of Albion’s lovely mountains & the curtains of Jerusalem, 
I see a Cave, a Rock, a Tree deadly and poisonous, unimaginative .. . 


” 


23 Mysteries, p. 27. 
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How do we know that Blake meant to imply that she was fleeing 
from physical desire? Lines three and four of ‘‘Thel’s Motto’’ pro- 
vide the key: 

Can Wisdom be put in a silver rod? 

Or Love in a golden bowl? (168) 
The silver rod is a symbol of the phallus, the golden bow! of the 
vulva. Does not intellectual strength come to man from the sex 
act? Blake asks. And does not love (i.e., the sex act) have, like 
intellect, a sacred origin and so belong in the same golden bowl? 
‘*Yes’’ is the answer to both questions; they are but variations of 
the same theme. Significantly, both the bowl and the phallus were 
important symbols in the Mystery rites. The bowl, one of two ves- 
sels used by the initiate, was ‘‘sacred to the soul’’ and symbolic of 
intellect ; and the phallus, one of the four mystic objects last dis- 
closed to the candidate, symbolized a recognition of the cathartic 
value of the fulfillment of sexual desire.** Thel fled from this 
desire; but the less timid Oothoon (of the Visions), to whom pas- 
sion appeared as a flower, plucked it. 

As I have already said, it seems likely that ‘‘Thel’s Motto’’ may 
have been inserted, or altered at least, some time later than 1789, 
the date usually given for Thel. The mythological and symbolical 
significances of the opening lines of the poem proper also are 
clearly related to doctrines found in books of Taylor bearing a 
later publication date; the first five lines are especially important: 


The daughters of the Seraphim led round their sunny flocks, 

All but the youngest: she in paleness sought the secret air, 

To fade away like morning beauty from her mortal day: 

Down by the river of Adona her soft voice is heard, 

And thus her gentle lamentation falls like morning dew (168). 
The ‘‘river of Adona’’ is suggestive. Damon says that the name 
‘‘ig unmistakably derived from Adonis,’’ and that ‘‘the river is 
the river of generation flowing from Eternity to this world.’’ ‘‘The 
lamentations for Adonis were a celebrated part of the antique 
mysteries which dealt with death and resurrection’’ (310). Other 
critics have not been so certain of the origin of Adona. Sloss and 
Wallis, for example, say that ‘‘the source of the name is unknown’’ 
(II, 271). A passage from Taylor’s Mysteries explaining some 

24T am sorry that space will not permit me to examine at greater length the 


implications in this sexual symbolism. See the Mysteries, pp. 117-124, for 
Taylor’s discussion. 
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lines of Virgil pertaining to ‘‘the employments of the blessed’’ is 
significant not only in tracing the origin of the name but also in 
determining the symbolic import of the river: 

Nor is it without reason that the river Eridanus is represented as flowing 
through these delightful abodes; and is at the same time denominated plurimus 
(greatest), because a great part of it was absorbed in the earth without 
emerging from thence; for a river is the symbol of life, and consequently 
signifies in this place the intellectual or spiritual life, proceeding from on 
high, that is, from divinity itself, and gliding with prolific energy through 
the hidden and profound recesses of the soul (56). 

Here, then, we have a river Eridanus (could it have suggested 
Adona?) as the symbol of life, flowing through the regions of the 
blessed. The first five lines of Thel were apparently suggested by 
just such a picture. Taylor’s introduction to the translation of 
Plato’s Timaeus contains, besides more information concerning the 
meaning of the river symbol, two significant additions: 


And by the circulations of the soul being merged in a profound river and 
impetuously borne along, we must understand by the river, not the human 
body alone, but the whole of generation (with which we are externally sur- 
rounded) through its swift and unstable flowing. For thus, says Proclus, 
Plato in the Republic calls the whole of generated nature the river of Lethe, 
which contains both Lethe and the meadow of Ate, according to Empedocles.25 
The first important addition is the name Lethe: Thel is surely an 
anagram coined from it, though the mere analogy in names is not 
highly significant. Thel, like Lethe, is a symbol of ‘‘the whole of 
generation’’; she compares herself to the ‘‘swift and unstable 
flowing’’ of a stream: 

Ah! Thel is like a wat’ry bow, and like a parting cloud; 

Like a reflection in a glass; like shadows in the water (168). 
To both Blake and Taylor water was a symbol of the material world 
of generation. Taylor’s representation of the river as ‘‘the intel- 
lectual or spiritual life, proceeding from on high’’ is a general but 
accurate description of Thel’s descent into generation. And Thel, 
we recall, was one of ‘‘the daughters of the Seraphim,’’ the spiri- 
tual beings nearest to God. 

Almost as suggestive as the name Lethe is the representation of 
the ‘‘meadow of Ate,’’ through which the river flows. Taylor ex- 
plained in the Mysteries that ‘‘the meadows are Symbols of that 
prolifie power of the gods through which all the variety of reasons, 
animals, and forms was produced, and which is here the refreshing 
pasture and retreat of the liberated soul’’ (37). These meadows 


25 Cratylus, Phaedo, Parmenides, and Timaeus (London, 1793), p. 424. 
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apparently were the fields where ‘‘the daughters of the Seraphim 
led round their sunny flocks,’’ fields which Thel deserted when 
she ‘‘sought the secret air’’ ‘‘down by the river of Adona.’’ The 
‘“‘seeret air’’ may be what Proclus depicted as a ‘‘pestilent re- 
gion’’: ‘‘When therefore they are conversant with generation, they 
resemble those that inhabit a pestilent region; but when they live 
beyond generation, they resemble, as Plato says, those that dwell 
in meadows.’’*° Or the ‘‘seeret air’’ may be associated with what 
Taylor described in the Mysteries as ‘‘shady groves’’: ‘‘The shady 
groves are symbols of the retiring of the soul to the depth of her 
essence, and there, by energy solely divine, establishing herself in 
the ineffable principle of things’’ (57). At any rate, the lines are 
aptly descriptive of Thel’s visionary venture into the world of 
generation. Another passage in the same paragraph is equally 
characteristic of Thel: ‘‘By the blessed not being confined to a 
particular habitation, is implied that they are perfectly free in all 
things; being entirely free from all material restraint, and puri- 
fied from all inclination incident to the dark and cold tenement of 
the body’’ (56-7). 

Since the likenesses between these passages and the central doc- 
trinal content of Thel are strikingly close, it seems likely either 
that the conception of Thel came after Blake had seen Taylor’s 
books or that he altered and enlarged his poem after reading Tay- 
lor. It is evident, at any rate, that the mythological framework of 
Thel as well as the symbolic content of the opening lines and of 
Section IV is paralleled in Taylor’s Dissertation on the Eleusinian 
and Bacchic Mysteries; and the following excerpt from Apuleius, 
which appeared twice in the book, reads like a statement of the 
philosophical and mythological purpose of Blake’s poem: ‘‘I ap- 
proached the confines of death, and having trod on the threshold 
of Proserpina, I returned, having been carried through all the 
elements’’ (82). With relation to Persephone’s return, Blake’s in- 
sistence — twice in the last few lines of the poem —upon Thel’s 
virginity is particularly interesting. When Thel hesitated at enter- 
ing the regions guarded by ‘‘the eternal gates’ terrific porter,’’ 
the ‘‘matron Clay’’ bade her to ‘‘enter with thy virgin feet’’ be- 
cause ‘‘ ’tis given thee to enter / And to return’’ (172). Blake was 
perhaps consciously following Taylor’s precedent. In the Hymns 


26 Quoted by Taylor, Works of Plato, 1, 501. The reference here is to Plato’s 
famous myth of Er, in Book X of the Republic. 
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of Orpheus Taylor described Proserpine as an ‘‘all-ruling virgin’’ 
possessed of triple powers, only one of which had anything to do 
with her forced espousal with Pluto: ‘‘aeccording to her extremi- 
ties indeed, she is said to be a virgin, and to remain undefiled’’ 
(199). Significantly, then, it is only ‘‘this rape [which] signifies 
the descent of souls’’ (67); and Thel, still a virgin, Blake is care- 
ful to remind us, ‘‘fled back unhinder’d’’ (i.e., ‘‘to remain unde- 
filed’’) from the terror of earthly existence — Pluto’s dread em- 
braces. 


iil 

The second act of the drama unfolds. Desire conquers; Oothoon 
picks Leutha’s flower and descends into the world of experience, 
from which Thel fled in wild alarm. The argument and the opening 
lines of the Visions represent a version of the Persephone myth 
which apparently was suggested by Taylor’s Mysteries. 

The general outline of Blake’s poem fits almost exactly the fol- 
‘owing brief summary, which Taylor quotes from Olympiodorus, 
of the myth’s meaning: 

The soul descends Corically [or after the manner of Proserpina] into genera- 
tion, but is distributed into generation Dionysiacally, and she is bound in 
body Prometheiacally and Titanically: she frees herself therefore from its 
bonds by exercising the strength of Hercules; but she is collected into one 
through the assistance of Apollo and the saviour Minerva, by philosophical 
discipline of heart and mind purifying the nature (59-60). 

Blake was no slavish copyist ; he altered the myth to his own pur- 
pose, but these broad outlines are discernible in the Visions: the 
plucking of the flower, the descent into generation, the Promethean 
torment, and the final purifying by the philosophical discipline of 
heart and mind. It is significant to point out that the last part 
of the Mysteries is concerned primarily with the Dionysus or Bac- 
chus myth, which symbolizes, according to Taylor, that being born 
represents a division or separation requiring a spiritual collection 
into one. This myth occupies an important place in the philosophi- 
eal content of the later Prophetic Books. 

The Visions of the Daughters of Albion is Blake’s most concen- 
trated plea for free love, and his treatment of this theme has long 
been recognized as peculiarly Blake’s own. Much of it certainly 
is, but in the rites of the Mysteries he found a similar formulation. 
Although the phallus was a central symbol of the initiation cere- 
mony, other sexual symbols were also present. The last stage of 
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the ceremony included a ‘‘discourse’’ or ‘‘narration’’ concerning 
the exhibition of the ‘‘secret parts’’ of the body. Taylor defends 
this display ‘‘on account of its mystical meaning and to prevent it 
from becoming the object of ignorant declamation, licentious per- 
version, and impious contempt’’ (113-14). Even Dr. Warburton, 
Taylor continues, ‘‘dispensing for a moment, the mists of delusion 
and intolerant zeal,’’ acknowledges the purity and excellence of 
these institutions. Among the Neoplatonists, Iamblichus furnishes 


Taylor’s chief doctrinal support : 

Exhibitions of this kind in the Mysteries were designed to free us from 
licentious passions, by gratifying the sight, and at the same time vanquishing 
desire, through the awful sanctity with which these rites were accompanied: 
for the proper way of freeing ourselves from the passions is, first, to indulge 
them with moderation, by which means they become satisfied; listen, as it 
were, to persuasion, and may thus be entirely removed (114). 

And that doctrine of purgation in indulgence, adds Taylor, is so 
rational that only a quack in either philosophy or religion can 
object to it. Gratification, not repression, is the cure. Blake cer- 
tainly agreed: ‘‘He who desires but acts not, breeds pestilence’’ 


(193). 


Blake’s poem was influenced by more explicit details from Tay- 
lor’s Mysteries. The Visions begins with Oothoon wandering ‘‘in 


’ 


woe, / Along the vales of Leutha seeking flowers to comfort her’ 
(205). The Mysteries furnishes the key to our understanding why 
she wandered in woe. In the fable, Proserpina is symbolically repre- 
sented as being shut away from worldly joys by being ‘‘concealed’”’ 
in a house built for that purpose by Ceres, her mother. But this 
virtual enslavement of Proserpina was contrary to the wishes of 
Jupiter (the supreme power) ; he sent Venus, Diana, and Minerva 
to entice her from ‘‘retirement.’’ ‘‘Now by Venus,’’ Taylor ex- 
plains, ‘‘in this part of the narration we must understand desire, 
which, even in the celestial regions (for such is the residence of 
Proserpina till she is ravished by Pluto), begins silently and 
stealthily to creep into the recesses of the soul.’’ (Thel too dwelt 
in the celestial regions, and it was desire which beckoned to her.) 
‘‘By Minerva we must conceive the rational power of the soul, and 
by Diana, nature, or the merely natural and vegetable part of our 
composition ; both which are now ensnared through the allurements 
of desire’’ (90-91).27 In Taylor’s account, however, there is an 


27 Note vegetable: This word and vegetative were commonly used by both 
Taylor and Blake to represent materiality and the phenomenal world. 
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implication of betrayal by desire, or ‘‘remission of intellectual ac- 
tion.’’ That Blake denied: as long as Oothoon was not ashamed 
of her desire, it was good. 

To Taylor, ‘‘the design of Proserpina, in venturing from her 
retreat,’’ is significant of the approaching descent ; ‘‘for she rambles 
from home for the purpose of gathering flowers; and this in a 
lawn replete with the most enchanting variety, and exhaling the 
most delicious odors, This is a manifest image of the soul operating 
principally according to the natural and external life’’ (96). The 
evil of plucking the flower does not lie in desire itself but in the 
kind of desire. The flower which Proserpine plucked was sup- 
posedly Narcissus, ‘‘who fell a victim to the love of his own cor- 
poreal form’’ and was changed ‘‘into a beautiful but transient 
flower’’: ‘‘Proserpina, therefore, or the soul, at the very instant 
of her descent into matter, is, with the utmost propriety, repre- 
sented as eagerly engaged in plucking this fatal flower; for her 
faeulties at this period are entirely occupied with a life divided 
about the fluctuating condition of the body’’ (99). And why 
‘*fatal flower’’? It had fallen a victim to its ‘‘own corporeal form.’’ 


That constituted the sin of selfhood, the greatest of sins to Blake. 

A comparison of Blake’s version of the Persephone myth with 
Taylor’s reveals many interesting parallels in outline, symbol, and 
expression. The scene opens: 


For the soft soul of America, Oothoon, wander’d in woe 
Along the vales of Leutha, seeking flowers to comfort her; 
And thus she spoke to the bright Marygold of Leutha’s vale (205). 


Oothoon is the ‘‘soft soul of America.’’ Does America represent 
freedom or the body (the west was a symbol of the body to both 
Blake and Taylor)? Is it a term of approval or disapproval? Why 
did Oothoon wander ‘‘in woe along the vales of Leutha’’? Be- 
cause of unfulfilled desire? Perhaps. And what meaning is hidden 
in ‘‘the vales of Leutha’’? In Europe, which appeared the year 
after the Visions, Leutha is a luring and delusive figure. Damon 
describes her as ‘‘the goddess of female hypocrisy.’’ The deserip- 
tive terms are all derogatory; if the symbolic meaning of Leutha 
is the same in the Visions, then Blake surely meant to say that 
Oothoon was deluding herself by seeking comfort in Leutha’s 
flowers. This contention is supported by the fact that the flowers 
were growing in ‘‘vales,’’ symbolic of evil or spiritual depression, 
rather than on mountains or plains. Perhaps even the marigold 
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(the symbol of purity and ineorruptibility?) can be only a transi- 
tory satisfaction, for it too grows in ‘‘Leutha’s vale.’’ Perhaps Blake 
had in mind Taylor’s Narcissus myth when he addressed the mari- 
gold: ‘‘Art thou a flower? Art thou a nymph?’’ Both Blake and 
Taylor associated nymphs with water, a common Neoplatonie sym- 
bol for the material world; and Damon is positive that this symbol 
was ‘‘suggested by Thomas Taylor’s translation of Porphyry’s 
Cave of the Nymphs’’ (329). If Blake was recalling the Narcissus 
myth, then possibly the marigold represents a delusion, a ‘‘cor- 
poreal form,’’ to use Taylor’s term. The marigold is a heliotrope, 
and Taylor wrote that the heliotrope represents a prayerful 
attitude because it turns its face towards the sun. Blake too employs 
prayer imagery when he describes the flower as having ‘‘clos’d 
her golden shrine’’ and when, after plucking the flower, Oothoon 
remarks: ‘‘And thus I turn my face to where my whole soul 
seeks’’ (206). 

According to Taylor’s account of the myth in the Mysteries, after 
Pluto had seized Proserpine, he carried her ‘‘through thick woods, 
and over a length of sea, and brought [her] into a cavern, the resi- 
dence of the dead’’ (100). The woods are not present in Blake’s 
poem; but the ocean, which signifies ‘‘the outflowing condition of 
a material nature, and the sorrows and suffering attending its 
connection with the soul’’ (101), is present and has a similar sym- 
bolical meaning in Blake’s poem. Bromion’s bed of violation is 
on the water (he speaks of letting ‘‘the jealous dolphins sport 
around the lovely maid’’), and the account of Theotorman’s re- 
action to the rape includes both the water and the cave: 

. . . he roll’d his waves around, 

And folded his black jealous waters round the adulterate pair. 

Bound back to back in Bromion’s caves, terror & meekness dwell (206). 
Water as a symbol of matter is a very ancient concept, and Blake 
might have assimilated it into his system before he discovered it 
in the Mysteries, where he found Taylor tracing the doctrine through 
Simplicius back to the Egyptians: ‘‘The Egyptians called matter, 
which they symbolically denominated water, the dregs or sediment 
of the first life’’ (12). The symbol of the eave is also an old one: 
it certainly dates as far back as Plato’s Republic. Although I can 
find no version of the Persephone myth with a similar use of the 
eave symbol, it may be that the Neoplatonistic extension of sym- 
bology was influenced by an account which pictures Ceres, Per- 
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sephone’s despairing mother, spending the six winter months of 
Persephone’s absence in a cave.2* Blake could have known the sig- 
nificance of both symbols before he read Taylor, but he found 
them expressed many times in the translator’s books, and the fact 
that both men used the two symbols in connection with the Per- 
sephone myth appears important. 

Other symbolical parallels are also significant. Blake’s Bromion, 
as both Damon and Frederick E. Pierce have pointed out, probably 
was taken from Taylor’s Bromius (or Bacchus), representing ‘‘the 
scattering and going forth of that supreme part alone of our nature 
which we properly characterize by the appellation of intellect.’’* 
Of even more interest than Bromion’s origin, however, is the fact 
that Theotorman ‘‘bound back to back’’ the adulterate pair. Damon 
has observed that Milton made the image popular but that it per- 
haps originally came from the Zohar, in which evil is signified by 
the woman’s being ‘‘conjoined with the man, back to back’’ (330). 
Taylor’s Mysteries has a similar image, describing the ‘‘soul’s union 
with a material nature’’: ‘‘the soul is united with the body as if 
for the sake of punishment; and so is buried in body as in a sepul- 
chre’’ (7). Taylor explains the connection with the Persephone 
myth: ‘‘The reader may observe how Proserpina, being repre- 
sented as confined in the dark recess of a prison, and bound with 
fetters, confirms the explanation of the fable here given as sym- 
bolical of the descent of the soul’’ (103). Though Blake’s image 
may have been influenced by both, his meaning is perhaps nearer 
to the striking sexual symbolism of the Zohar than to Taylor’s very 
ordinary concept of the body as a fetter for the soul. 

Blake’s poem, as I have said, contains traces of the Prometheus 
myth. Taylor’s Mysteries described the descended soul as ‘‘bound 
in body Prometheiacally,’’ that is, ‘‘chained fast’’ (51-60). Theo- 
torman, the fearful Jupiter of Blake’s Visions, has bound Oothoon 
in Bromion’s caves. Like Prometheus, she defies the supreme pow- 
er; and like Prometheus, she is preyed upon by fowls of the air 
(Theotorman’s eagles, in this case). She endures patiently, grows 
stronger, and emerges from the trial purified. An image in the 
Mysteries may have inspired these lines in the Visions. Explaining 


28 See Mysteries, p. 21, for Taylor’s explanation of the symbol: ‘‘ Does it 
not afford a beautiful representation of a corporeal nature, of which a cave, 
defended with a black lake, and dark woods, is an obvious emblem?’’ 

29 Ibid., p. 152. 
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the ‘‘secret meaning of the fables concerning the punishment of 
impure souls,’’ Taylor quotes Olympiodorus: ‘‘ Ulysses, descending 
into Hades, saw, among others, Sisyphus, and Tityus and Tantalus. 
Tityus he saw lying on the earth, and a vulture devouring his 
liver’’ (42). Blake has substituted the eagle for the vulture, the 
bird in both the Prometheus and the Tityus myth. The Prometheus 
story was well known, and Blake might have picked this image up 
elsewhere, but there is a line in the Visions which probably was 
inspired by Taylor’s telling of the Tantalus myth, appearing on 
the same*page as the Tityus story: ‘‘.. . he saw Tantalus extended 
by the side of a lake, and that there was a tree before him, with 
abundance of fruit on its branches, which he desired to gather, but 
it vanished from his view’’ (42). Compare Blake: ‘‘Till his eyes 
sicken at the fruit that hangs before his sight’’ (214). These are 
minor items, for the myths are well-known ones, but the fact that 
in connection with the central figure of one brief poem Blake em- 
ployed imagery from two of three myths which Taylor linked to- 
gether in the same passage indicates that Blake was most likely 
recalling Taylor’s book as he wrote these lines. 

‘‘The village dog / Barks at the breaking day’’ (i.e., materialism 
struggles against dawning spirituality) ,°° Blake wrote; ‘‘the clear 
spring, mudded with feet of beasts’’ (207), is growing purer. Re- 
generation has not yet come: the problem is not solved. But Oo- 
thoon has been purified by what Taylor ealled a being ‘‘collected 
into one .. . by philosophical discipline of heart and mind.’’ She 
has arrived at the delta of the river of life: 


How can I be defil’d when I reflect thy image pure? 
Sweetest the fruit that the worm feeds on, & the soul 
prey’d on by woe; 
The new wash’d lamb ting’d with the village smoke, & 
the bright swan 
By the red earth of our immortal river (208-9). 
‘‘The river is the same ‘river of Adona’ beside which Thel walked,”’ 
as Northrop Frye has pointed out, ‘‘but Oothoon is not at its spring 
but at its delta.’’** The second act of our drama closes. Persephone 
is a sadder but wiser Thel. She awaits the regeneration of the 


breaking day, heralded by the lark rustling ‘‘in the ripe corn’”’ 


30 The dog was a symbol of matter and the material life to both Taylor and 
Blake. 

31 Fearful Symmetry: A Study of William Blake (Princeton, 1947), p. 241. 
See also Damon, p. 330. 
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(the corn which Ceres instructed the Eleusinians in planting?), 
when all will ‘‘arise link’d in a golden band and never part.’’ 

To summarize. Thel and the Visions represent contrasting con- 
siderations of the mystery of the descent of the soul into earthly 
existence. The over-all philosophical intent, the symbolical signifi- 
cance, and the mythological framework follow so closely the outlines 
and exposition of the Persephone myth in Taylor’s Eleusinian and 
Bacchic Mysteries that one can be certain Blake knew the book and 
almost certain that he deliberately set out to rewrite the drama of 
the soul’s wanderings, divested of its accretion of hundreds of 
years’ accumulation of false doctrines. 





MR. ELIOT’S AGON 


By Sears JAYNE 
University of California 

Most of the poems of T. S. Eliot require elucidation, and most 
of them have long since attracted the detailed analysis which they 
require. But one of the longest, the 379-line poem entitled Sweeney 
Agonistes, remains almost completely neglected.1 There are two 
reasons for this neglect. One is that the work is in dramatic form; 
although it was published as a poem, critics have usually tried to 
discuss it in connection with Eliot’s plays, and in this context 
have had, of course, to dismiss it as merely an early and unsuc- 
cessful experiment. The other and more important reason is that 
Mr. Eliot himself calls it an ‘‘unfinished’’ work, and critics have 
therefore felt that the elucidation which it needs is hardly worth 
the trouble. 

But Sweeney Agonistes is worth the trouble if one regards it as 
a poem instead of as a play, and if one takes into account a basic 
principle of Eliot’s poetry, which is that the integrity of the poem 
is less important to Eliot than the integrity of the verse-blocks of 
which the poem is built. Seen from this point of view, Sweeney 
Agonistes is at least as ‘‘finished’’ as most of Eliot’s poems, and 
it has a special interest for the critic in that it is the only poem in 
which Eliot takes as his central theme the irony of his own situa- 
tion as a poet in the modern world. 

A first step toward understanding any Eliot poem is to adopt 
Eliot’s view of poetic integrity and concentrate on verse-blocks 
rather than on whole poems; perhaps the best way to appreciate 
how little Eliot worries about poem-integrity is to review the pub- 
lishing history of such a poem as ‘‘Doris’s Dream Songs,’”* but 

1 Though neglected by critics of poetry, the work has been often performed: 
e.g., at Vassar (1933), in London (1935), and at Wesleyan University (1952). 

2 See, for example, Helen Gardner (Art of T. 8S. Eliot, London, 1949, p, 132) 
and F. O. Matthiessen (Achievement of T. 8. Eliot, London, 1935, pp. 156-59). 

3 Rossell Robbins (The T. S. Eliot Myth, New York, 1951, p. 98) admits 
that the poem needs elucidation, but the only serious effort to explicate it 


heretofore has been George Williamson’s (Reader’s Guide to T. S. Eliot, New 


York, 1953, pp. 191-95). 
4This poem first appeared in The Chapbook in 1924; Eliot later used one 
block of the poem for Section III of The Hollow Men, and another block he 
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the publishing history of Sweeney Agonistes itself illustrates the 
principle very effectively. 

The first appearance of any part of Sweeney Agonistes in print 
was the publication in the Criterion for October, 1926, of a block 
of verse entitled simply ‘‘Fragment of a Prologue.’’ At the head 
of this block were published two epigraphs: 


Orestes: You don’t see them, you don’t—but I see them: they are hunting 
me down, I must move on. —Choephoroi. 


Hence the soul cannot be possessed of the divine union until it has divested 
itself of the love of created beings. —St. John of the Cross.5 
At the end of the block was printed the phrase, ‘‘to be continued.’’ 
In the next issue of the Criterion (January, 1927) appeared an- 
other block of verse entitled : 


Fragment of an Agon 
(From Wanna Go Home, Baby?) 


At the head of this block were again printed the same two epi- 
graphs, 

From these facts and from Mr. Eliot’s own remarks we may 
conclude that by 1927 Mr. Eliot had completed at least these two 
blocks of a poetic drama possibly entitled Wanna Go Home, Baby?® 
but decided to publish them separately, joined only by the fact 
that they had the two epigraphs in common. Yet he evidently 
thought the two completed blocks had a certain integrity of their 
own, for he republished them in 1932 as a single work in a separate 
volume entitled: 


Sweeney Agonistes 
Fragments of an Aristophanic Melodrama 


In this edition of the work there was no mention of Wanna Go 


republished in 1936 as a separate poem entitled, ‘‘Eyes that last I saw in 
tears.’’ 

5 The first epigraph is from Aeschylus, Choephoroi, ll. 1061-2. The second 
is from St. John’s Ascent of Carmel, 1, v, 2 (in the translation of David 
Lewis [London, 1906], p. 22); both are paraphrases. St. John of the Cross 
was a particularly appropriate author for the purposes of this poem because 
he wrote a good deal of theological verse. Mr. Eliot paraphrases the same 
work of St. John (1, xiii) in East Coker. For a fuller discussion of Mr. Eliot’s 
interest in St. John, see Raymond Preston, The Four Quartets Rehearsed (Lon- 
don, 1946). 

6 Note that the Americans, Klipstein and Krumpacker, sing in the Agon: 

‘*And we won’t go home when it rains.’’ 
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Home, Baby? and the two epigraphs were printed only once, at 
the head of the whole work. 

The change in the title of the work reflects Mr. Eliot’s own 
change of plans and is worth looking into. In its original form 
Sweeney Agonistes came before the public as two fragments of an 
uncompleted play, but the reader was provided with three keys to 
the meaning of the fragments: the title of the play and two epi- 
graphs. The title Wanna Go Home, Baby? implied that the lan- 
guage of the play was to be that of the London pub in the 1920’s; 
the first epigraph, from Aeschylus, suggested that the form of 
the work was to be that of a Greek tragedy; the second epigraph, 
from St. John of the Cross, showed that the ideological import of 
the work was to be religious. One may reasonably infer that Wanna 
Go Home, Baby? was originally planned as an ambitious attempt 
to combine in one work a music-hall melodrama, a Greek tragedy, 
and a theological poem, thus satisfying auditors of every degree of 
intelligence and sensitivity. 

In the new version of the work the two epigraphs were retained, 
suggesting that the reminiscences of Greek drama and the theo- 
logical meaning were still to be noticed; but the title was changed 
to Sweeney Agonistes, suggesting that although the work seems to 
be in dialogue form, it is now not to be conceived of as a play 
for the stage, but rather as a dramatic poem, like Milton’s Samson 
Agonistes, combining, as Milton does, the Christian tradition with 
the Greek, but using the language of Sweeney. The new title also 
suggested that, though the original play was to deal primarily 
with a decision put to a woman, the fragments as they stand deal 
mainly with a problem facing a man. The reader gathers that in 
the apparently ignoble, pagan, and Aristophanie figures of Mr. 
Eliot’s poem there is intended some element of the noble, the re- 
ligious and the tragic in Samson; the work is meant to have tragic 
overtones, but Mr. Eliot specifically removes it from the realm of 
tragedy by labelling it part of ‘‘an Aristophanic melodrama’’; 
melodrama differs from tragedy in that the protagonist’s career 
curves up at the end rather than down, though the tragic emotions 
may be played upon in both. Wanna Go Home, Baby? is to be 
associated rather with a work like the Alcestis of Euripides than 
with the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, and its humor is to be associ- 
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ated with that of Aristophanes, a vigorous and satirical criticism 
of contemporary life, with a heavy emphasis upon sex. 

By giving the two fragments a title of their own, and separate 
publication as well, Mr, Eliot had done everything he could to 
launch Sweeney Agonistes upon an independent career, but he 
apparently still did not feel that the fragments could really stand 
alone, for when he gathered his poems together for the Collected 
Poems volume in 1936, he placed Sweeney Agonistes in a section 
entitled ‘‘Unfinished Poems,’” and in that state it remains today.’ 

On the other hand, though Wanna Go Home, Baby? was never 
finished (except insofar as The Cocktail Party may be regarded as 
the completed work), the fragments themselves have been given 
a very high polish indeed. To cite only one example of the care 
which Mr. Eliot has lavished on the poem, we may notice the pair 
of characters called Snow and Swarts. In the original blocking 
Mr. Eliot must have had in mind two characters called Black and 
White, signifying their opposition. The names Black and White, 
however, would have been too obvious and literal for the more sensi- 
tive members of his audience and he therefore tried to think of 
other names which would get the idea across to the thoughtful 
reader and yet remain innocuous to the casual one. For White he 
chose Snow, which makes a better last name than Sheet, for exam- 
ple; in casting around for a name which might alliterate with 
Snow (for closer parallelism) he went to the German Schwartz. 
This, however, was too uncolloquial, so he changed it to Swarts. 

The names Snow and Swarts, like the ‘‘hot gates’’ in ‘‘Geron- 
tion,’’ warn us that the poem must be loaded with meanings which 
Mr. Eliot has concealed for the greater pleasure of the ‘‘most 
sensitive and intelligent members’’ of his audience. In addition 

7 The only change made in the poem between 1932 and 1936 was the omission 
of one line, assigned to Wauchope in the early version of the Prologue: 

1932 : ‘ 
Wauchope: We'll be right up. Wauchope: We’ll be right up. 
Dusty: All right, come up. Dusty: All right, come up. 
Wauchope: We’ll be right up. 
Dusty (To Doris): Cards are queer. Dusty (To Doris): Cards are queer. 
Doris: I’d like to know about that Doris: I’d like to know about that 
eof fin. eoffin. 

8 No change was made in the 1941 Later Poems (1925-1935) or the 1952 
Collected Poems and Plays editions. The pirated reprinting of the two frag- 
ments in Two Worlds Monthly, u (1927), 143-46, and m1 (1927), 149-52 re- 
produced the Criterion form of the work, and is inconsequential so far as the 
history of the text is concerned. 
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to one set of meanings which come through on the level of the least 
educated reader of the poem, Sweeney Agonistes has other and 
more complex meanings which are available in part only, and then 
only to the scholar. 

What those more complex meanings are, scholars have not agreed. 
Miss Helen Gardner says that the theme of the poem is ‘‘the 
boredom and horror that lie beneath the commonplace and the 
ugly.’ A more common view is that expressed by Mr. T. H. 
Thompson, who sees the poem as one more vignette from the life 
of the same apeneck Sweeney who appears in four other poems of 
Eliot. Mr. Thompson pursues the life of Sweeney as a detective 
story through the five poems and concludes that Sweeney Agonistes 
is simply the story of Sweeney’s confession of the murder of 
Ariadne Porter.’® 

Professor Matthiessen emphasized the treatment of levels of 
communication in the poem; Mr. Rossell Robbins thinks that 
Sweeney Agonistes is about the Christian sense of sin. Professor 
Williamson says that the ‘‘serious import’’ of the work was con- 
cealed by the original title, ‘‘Wanna Go Home, Baby?’’ The 
only other person who professes to have found a serious meaning 


in the poem is Mr. Nevill Coghill, who was apparently discouraged 
from publishing his views by personal assurances from Mr. Eliot 
himself that any view of the work is a satisfactory view." 


Myself: 
I had no idea the play meant what he (Mr. Doone) made of it .. . that 
everyone is a Crippen (i.e., a murderer). I was astonished. 
Mr. Eliot: 
So was I. 
Myself: 
Then you had meant something very different when you wrote it? 
Mr. Eliot: 
Very different indeed. 
Myself: 
Yet you accept Mr. Doone’s production? 
Mr. Eliot: 


Certainly. 


9 Art of T. 8S. Eléot, p. 129. 

10 This interpretation first appeared in ‘‘The Bloody Wood,’’ London Mer- 
cury, XXIx (1934), 233-39, and it is reprinted in Leonard Unger, T. S. Eliot 
(New York, 1948), pp. 161-69. It is borrowed, almost verbatim, in the Italian 
dissertation of Silvio Policardi, La Poesia di T. 8. Eliot, (Venice, 1949), pp. 
129-38. 

11 ‘‘Sweeney Agonistes,’’ in the anthology of Richard March and Tambi- 
muttu, T. S. Eliot (London, 1948), p. 86. 
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Myself: 
But... but... can the play mean something you didn’t intend it 
to mean, you didn’t know it meant? 
Mr. Eliot: 
Obviously it does. 
Myself: 
But can it then also mean what you did intend? 
Mr. Eliot: 
I hope so. . . yes, I think so. 
Myself : 
But if the two meanings are contradictory, is not one right and the 
other wrong? Must not the author be right? 
Mr. Eliot: 
Not necessarily, do you think? Why is either wrong? 


Though Mr. Eliot generously allows any interpretation of the 
poem, he admits that he did intend at least one particular mean- 
ing, and he has told us something about that meaning in The Use 
of Poetry and the Use of Criticism (London, 1933), p. 153: 


The ideal medium for poetry, to my mind, and the most direct means of 
social ‘usefulness’ for poetry, is the theatre. ... For the simplest auditors 
there is the plot, for the more thoughtful the character and conflict of char- 
acter, for the more literary the words and phrasing, for the more musically 
sensitive the rhythm, and for auditors of greater sensitiveness and under- 
standing a meaning which reveals itself gradually. ... I once designed, and 
drafted a couple of scenes, of a verse play. My intention was to have one 
character whose sensibility and intelligence should be on the plane of the 
most sensitive and intelligent members of the audience; his speeches should 
be addressed to them as much as to the other personages in the play—or 
rather, should be addressed to the latter, who were to be material, literal- 
minded and visionless, with the consciousness of being overheard by the 
former. There was to be an understanding between this protagonist and a 
small number of the audience, while the rest of the audience would share the 
responses of the other characters in the play. 


The ‘‘protagonist’’ is, of course, Sweeney; we shall return to him 
shortly, but first we must consider another aspect of Mr. Eliot’s 
intention which is shown in his lecture on Poetry and Drama (Har- 
vard University Press, 1951), p. 31: 


- people are prepared to put up with verse from the lips of personages 
dressed in the fashion of some distant age; they should be made to hear it 
from people dressed like ourselves, living in houses and apartments like ours, 
and using telephones and motor cars and radio sets. .. .What we have to do 
is to bring poetry into the world in which the audience lives and to which it 
returns when it leaves the theatre. 

The world to which the audience of Wanna Go Home, Baby? 
would have returned was the London of the shell-shocked era (after 
World War I), but it is that London seen in a particular way, 
through the eyes of a sensationalist press. The view of humanity 
which we see in Sweeney Agonistes is exactly the view one gets in 
reading News of the World, a Sunday weekly which has built 
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up the largest circulation in the world (more than eight million) 
by shrewdly catering to popular taste. In the early twenties News 
of the World specialized in lurid accounts of current British crimes, 
described in the fullest possible detail; in addition, it printed 
each week the words and musie of a popular song. The general 
impression which the News gives of life in the period of Wanna 
Go Home, Baby? is that all human activity is based on three funda- 
mental appetites: the desires for music, drink, and sex. All three 
desires are of central importance in Sweeney Agonistes and are 
expressed there in terms unmistakably dated in the first quarter 
of the twentieth century. 

The rhythms of the songs in Sweeney Agonistes are unmistaka- 
bly jazz-rhythms, and their syncopated beat carries over into the 
speeches of Sweeney as well. The song entitled ‘‘Under the Bam- 
boo Tree,’’ which is sung in the poem by Wauchope and Horsfall, 
is based on a song by Bob Cole and J. Rosamond Johnson first 
published in London in 1905; Mr, Eliot’s tune is obviously dif- 
ferent, but he has borrowed from the original song the title and 
the last two lines of the chorus: 


One live as two, two live as one, 
Under the bamboo tree. 


In the same year (1905) was published a book entitled Intem- 
perance and a pamphlet entitled Intemperance as a Hindrance to 
Spiritual Life, both by Bishop Henry Horace Pereira (1845-1926). 
Pereira, who had been Honorary Chaplain to Queen Victoria, was 
the leader of the Temperance movement in England. He died in 
January, 1926, and was remembered by a long obituary and some 
correspondence in the Times; when the ‘‘Fragment of a Prologue’’ 
first appeared in October of the same year, many of its British 
readers must have seen in the Pereira of the poem the nemesis of 
the drunken pub-keeper Sweeney, dispensing booze and hard-boiled 
eggs to himself as well as to his customers. 

Musie and drink, however, were much less important in the 
original design of Wanna Go Home, Baby? than sex. Not only 
the implication of the title, but the entire plot was to be based 
upon sex. As Mr. Eliot has said, he thinks it is the plot which 
the least educated members of the audience concentrate upon, and 
he accordingly selected the kind of plot which the uneducated man 
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could most easily follow: the sex-murder in which the motive is 
jealousy. Though Mr. Eliot’s technique of adaptation is too free 
to permit the identification of a particular crime of the time as 
the source of that in Wanna Go Home, Baby? the best way to 
understand what he has in mind is to read some of the numerous 
accounts of sex-motivated murders in News of the World; it is 
almost certainly such a model which produces in Sweeney Agonistes 
details like the gallon of Lysol, Doris’s superstitious reference to 
the old proverb ‘‘ After a dream of a wedding comes a corpse,’’ 
and the shouts of the arriving visitors, ‘‘We’ll be right up,’’ heard 
by the neighbors a few hours before the murder. 

That it is a murder we know because the card-drawing of the 

Prologue explains most of the Doris plot for us. The plot was to 
run something like this: 
A stupid and grossly materialistic girl, living in a cheap London flat pro- 
vided for her by a man whose attentions she despises (Pereira), invites two 
other men (Wauchope-Horsfall and Snow-Swarts) to an evening card party. 
On the very evening of the party she once more refuses to see Pereira, feign- 
ing physical illness. The party is marked by an atmosphere of foreboding 
and distrust, and the friends go out to a nearby pub for drinks. The fore- 
boding pursues them even there and is only increased by a story which the 
pub-keeper (Sweeney) tells about a girl who was murdered. Suddenly there 
is a mysterious knocking at the pub door, which turns out to be no one; 
this unnerves everyone, and one by one the girl’s friends find excuses to leave 
until only the pub-keeper is left to ask, ‘‘ Wanna go home, baby?’’ He takes 
her home, and she is later found murdered in the bathtub; he himself is also 
later found mysteriously murdered. 

This is the part of the story which we know about from the 
Prologue. The two fragments of the play which we have are: the 
scene in Doris’s apartment in which the party is planned, Doris’s 
future is told in the ecards, and the first guests arrive; and the 
scene in the pub preceding the knocking at the door, a scene which 
is also a prophecy of Doris’s death. The motives of Sweeney and 
Pereira, the position of Doris, and the conversation of the guests 
any reader of News of the World would have understood. A reader 
of Greek tragedy would have understood a good deal more, for 
Mr. Eliot has carefully coordinated parts of the popular plot with 
episodes and techniques from Greek tragedy. He did not take 
his plot as a whole from Greek tragedy because of his interest in 
reproducing the world of the audience, but the dramatic irony and 
sense of foreboding which pervades any play in which the audience 
ean foresee the protagonist’s death derive in Sweeney Agonistes 
from Greek tragedy, and many aspects of particular Greek plays 
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are reflected in the poem; the most influential plays are the 
Choephoroi and Agamemnon of Aeschylus and the Alcestis of 
Euripides. 

We immediately suspect the influence of the Choephoroi, of 
course, because of the epigraph from that play which identifies 
Orestes with Sweeney in his awareness of danger which is invisi- 
ble to others. Sweeney himself reinforces this association with his 
talk of the confusion between life and death, reminding us of the 
fact that the characters in the Choephoroi could not tell whether 
Orestes was alive or dead. We are reminded of Orestes again, in 
his relation to Pylades, by the two travelling merchants, Klipstein 
and Krumpacker; this association is especially clear in the scene 
in which Dusty (like Clytemnestra) greets them on their arrival. 
Sweeney, like Orestes, once in his lifetime ‘‘did a girl in,’’ and 
Sweeney was pursued for it (by Pereira) as Orestes was by the 
Furies, but there is no parallel in the Choephoroi for the Doris 
plot. 

We are reminded of the Agamemnon by the similarity between 
the clairvoyance of Sweeney and that of Cassandra; Sweeney 
went home with Doris, and Cassandra went home with Agamem- 
non, and Agamemnon, like Doris, was killed in his own bath. 

Much more interesting is the influence of the Alcestis, from 
which Mr. Eliot borrowed his technique for beginning the play. The 
Alcestis begins with a dialogue between Apollo and Death in which 
the plot of the play is explained; thus the audience is equipped 
for its proper enjoyment of dramatic irony and the closing of the 
jaws of fate. In Mr, Eliot’s play the opening scene is between 
Doris and Death, and the card-drawing serves the same function 
exactly, that of explaining the events to come to the more intelli- 
gent auditors of the play. The division of the choruses into half 
chorus and full chorus in the Alcestis is also imitated by Mr. Eliot 
in the songs of the Agon. The drunken Sweeney escorting Doris 
back to her home parallels the similar, but different, service ren- 
dered Alcestis by the drunken Heracles, and the implications of 
Aleestis’s position as a sacrifice for Admetus are suggested in the 
Christ-associations of Sweeney, which we shall examine shortly. 

Such are the principal external materials bearing on Mr. Eliot’s 
poem. If we recall that in The Waste Land Mr. Eliot had employed 
the fresh, if rather esoteric, medium of the Fisher-King legend to 
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give a new vitality to the Christian view of life and death, we 
may conjecture, I think, that Wanna Go Home, Baby? was an 
abortive attempt to do the same thing, using Greek tragedy and 
News of the World instead of Miss Weston’s book as his parallel 
image. It is easy to imagine why Wanna Go Home, Baby? was 
dropped once Mr. Eliot hit upon Miss Weston’s book; the Fisher- 
King was a more dignified, more ambivalent, and much less dated 
image than the sordid factual story of a London murder. Once 
The Waste Land was finished, there was no point in returning to 
Wanna Go Home, Baby? for Eliot’s aim of exploring the paradoxi- 
cal relations between modern life and physical and spiritual death 
had been accomplished. One further reason for Eliot’s abandon- 
ment of the original play may be revealed in the fact that the 
work so accurately represents the average American’s reaction to 
British life. The play may originally have been projected as a 
satire not merely on modern life in general, but on British modern 
life in particular. If so, Eliot’s acceptance of British citizenship 
would explain his loss of interest in the work, his subsequent hesi- 
taney to discuss his original intentions, and the sense of agon in 
the poem. 

Thus far we have been considering mainly the external bases 
for an interpretation of the poem, and these have led us not so 
much to the poem as to the unfinished play from which the poem 
was salvaged. We must now turn to the poem itself. We notice 
first that there are two fragments and two epigraphs, and we 
have already suggested that there were probably meant to be two 
plots in the original play. The entire poem is built on dualism. All 
of the characters appear in pairs, and in every case the dualism 
means something beyond the literal level: Doris and Dusty are 
life and death, Swarts and Snow are black and white, Wauchope 
and Horsfall are soul and body; and in almost every case ‘‘two 
live as one.’’ Much of the difficulty of the poem lies in the fact 
that this dualism splits the two fragments beyond reunion; the 
Sweeney plot, to which the Agon belongs, is never developed, though 
the Doris plot is laid out in detail, and though Mr. Eliot has gone 
to some pains to tie the fragments together (e.g., the knocking at 
the door), the Prologue is not really a prologue to the Agon, but 
to Wanna Go Home, Baby? and the two fragments were never 
really welded into a whole by the clever title, Sweeney Agonistes. 
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But to return to the epigraphs, we have noticed that there are 
two, and that one is Hellenic and the other Hebraic. In general, 
the second epigraph seems to refer to the first fragment (the re- 
jection of Pereira by Doris) and the first epigraph seems to refer 
to the second fragment (the superior foresight of Sweeney), but 
in a way each of the epigraphs applies to the other fragment as 
well, 

In both fragments we see groups of people who are beset by 
the same two difficulties: (1) they do not understand each other 
and feel pursued by an invisible force, and (2) they are too en- 
grossed in life as a sexual experience to understand the real (i.e., 
spiritual) meaning of life. In the Prologue Dusty understands the 
eards, but Doris doesn’t, and Doris is pursued by Pereira, an in- 
visible force which she rejects in favor of a ‘‘created being.’’ In 
the Agon Sweeney feels the futility of trying to make other people 
understand what he understands, which is that they will all be pur- 
sued by death so long as they continue to be interested only in 
sex. With these general clues, provided by the epigraphs, we must 
now proceed to a detailed analysis of the poem. 

The Fragment of a Prologue is blocked out in three sections. 
The first section, through line 63, is a conversation between two 
women, interrupted by a telephone call. The second section, 
through line 141, duplicates the first except that the events take 
place in the guise of playing cards; the cards also point forward 
to the action of section three. The third section gives the arrival 
and preliminary chit-chat of several more characters. 

The two women, Doris and Dusty, are talking in the first sec- 
tion about a mysterious person named Pereira, who pays Doris’s 
rent but is no gentleman and is accordingly refused when he tele- 
phones to make a date with her. Dusty acts as intermediary on the 
telephone. Eliot forces us to inquire into the meaning of this inci- 
dent by giving his characters puzzling names, by repeating omi- 
nously the phrase ‘‘That’s Pereira,’’ and finally by putting into 
Doris’s mouth the very questions which he wants us to ask, ‘‘ Won- 
der what that means?’’ and ‘‘What does that mean?’’ Some of 
the answers to Doris’s questions are given in section two by Dusty, 
using a common symbol of double meaning in everyday experience : 
the playing card. 

The first eard drawn, Dusty tells us, represents Pereira. The 
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second card represents several things, and Dusty leaves it to us 
to pick which of the three possible meanings the card can have. 
The most obvious is the meaning of a ‘‘party,’’ representing the 
eard party which Doris is planning. The third card again is explained 
by Dusty as ‘‘news of an absent friend’’; this clearly refers to 
the telephone call of Pereira. The Queen of Hearts, misunderstood 
by Doris, is correctly explained by Dusty as representing Doris 
herself, the object of Pereira’s attentions. The next card means 
‘‘estrangement,’’ which refers to Doris’s rejection of Pereira’s 
attentions. The last card is the coffin, but its significance to the 
action in section one is not immediately clear; when Doris says 
**I’d like to know about that coffin,’’ Dusty replies only, ‘‘ Well, 
it needn’t be yours,’’ which is to say that Doris is not dead yet, 
and has some choice in the matter. 

Up to now, Doris has been drawing, but she is so disturbed by 
the drawing of the coffin card that she asks Dusty to ‘‘break the 
spell’’ and draw herself. Dusty then draws the Knave of Spades 
and the Knave of Hearts, which refer to the two pairs of men 
who are to arrive in the following section of the Prologue. Again, 
Eliot makes it impossible to miss his meaning; Dusty says several 
times that ‘‘cards are queer,’’ and asks ‘‘isn’t that a coincidence ?’’ 
and Doris discovers for us that the Knave of Hearts is Sam Wau- 
chope. Finally, Doris ends with the problem which Eliot is unwill- 
ing for us to eseape, ‘‘I’d like to know about that coffin.’’ 

The playing cards have therefore shown us that the people in 
the Prologue have more than a superficial meaning, and we must 
now attempt to learn what that meaning is. Remembering Swarts 
and Snow, we turn to the names of the people, Doris, Dusty, and 
Pereira. Doris is related to the Greek word for gift; in Doris Dor- 
rance Eliot has reduplicated the root, as it were, to keep us alert. 
Doris is the give of ‘‘ What the Thunder Said.’’ All the associations 
of Dusty, on the other hand, such as ‘‘dust to dust’’ and ‘‘lighted 
fools the way to dusty death,’’ relate to death, and this is not 
surprising since a coffin has been mentioned; Dusty must there- 
fore be death. 

Pereira, who is never seen, but controls all the action, we associ- 
ate, as we have seen, with the religious point of the second epigraph. 
The marked repetition of the phrase ‘‘That’s Pereira’’ suggests 
that Pereira represents some invisible, pursuing Fate like that 
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which Orestes sees in the epigraph. Since Pereira is ‘‘First’’ 
(compare Dusty’s ‘‘ First is’’ with the ‘‘Thine is’’ of The Hollow 
Men), is the King (of Clubs), and pays the rent (for Doris), he 
must be the same person who paid the rent for Gerontion, that is, 
God. (The basic irony of the original title, Wanna Go Home, 
Baby? is the familiar Eliot observation that no rented house be- 
longs to anyone as a home, but neither do our bodies belong to us 
as houses for the soul.) God, then, invites Doris to the divine 
union mentioned in the epigraph; pleading physical illness, Doris 
puts him off until Monday, the day after the Sabbath, in order 
to have the weekend free for ‘‘created beings’’; in so doing she 
has chosen spiritual death (this is why she draws the coffin ecard). 
Eliot is saying that to live is to divest oneself of the love of cre- 
ated beings and give oneself up to the divine union; to refuse 
God’s invitation is to die spiritually. 

Doris’s objection to Pereira is that you can’t trust him, and 
Dusty points out that to be unable to trust someone means only 
to be unable to predict what he is going to do, and that Doris has 
labelled Pereira as no gentleman simply because she can’t tell 
what he is going to do. Eliot’s point is that belief in God requires 
faith, a willingness to believe what is unknown. Doris refuses 
Pereira, although he ‘‘pays the rent,’’ that is, gives her life. It is 
significant that Sam, who is dead, is acceptable to both girls; Doris 
says ‘‘I like Sam,’’ and Death says with great point, ‘‘J like Sam.’’ 
And we recall the peculiar emphasis of Dusty’s remark, ‘‘It’s 
funny how I draw court eards.’’ That is, although Doris draws 
the cards for section one, those cards tell the story of her life and 
death, and as soon as she has drawn the coffin (i.e., died), she 
cannot draw any more but has to leave it to Dusty to go on; it is 
Death herself who draws the ecards representing Sam and Horsfall 
(the Knave of Hearts) and Klipstein and Krumpacker (the Knave 
of Spades) .’* 

12 A few words should be said about the Knave of Spades. Dusty, whose 
insights are to be trusted more than Doris’s, suggests that the Knave of Spades 
represents either Swarts or Snow, but she also goes on to say that you 
shouldn’t expect too literal a meaning of the cards. The Knave of Hearts is 
certainly Sam, but the Knave of Spades apparently represents in a general 
way the dead society with which Doris has cast her lot. The knocking on the 
door at the end of section two of the Prologue seems like the proper ending 
of the fragment. The scene which follows, showing the arrival of some of 


the guests, ends like a prologue (‘‘He’s promised to show us around’’), but 
looks in other respects like a third fragment, glued to the preceding scene by 
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The connection between the second epigraph and the Prologue 
is now obvious: Doris has refused the divine union because of her 
preference for Sam, and has consequently died. The connection 
between the first epigraph and the Prologue becomes clear when 
we realize that Dusty, like Orestes, has understood all this, while 
Doris, who is the one being pursued by Pereira, has not. The first 
epigraph is also central to section three of the Prologue, to which 
we now turn. 

The surface action here is the ‘‘party’’ referred to in section 
one; the guests whom Doris was expecting turn out to be Sam 
Wauchope and Captain Horsfall, who have brought with them a 
couple of Americans whom they met in France during World War 
I; we see only the beginning of the party, the introductions, and 
a brief discussion of how the Americans like London. The eard- 
drawing, however, has taught us to suspect the easy naturalness 
of the party conversation, and we begin immediately to search out 
the significance of the two pairs of visitors. 

The differences within each pair are most directly apparent in 
the contrasting names. Wauchope and Horsfall belong together 
because Horsfall is a Captain and Wauchope is a ‘‘Loot’’ (Lieut.). 
They have both been in the Canadian Army, but they were of dif- 
ferent rank. It is significant that although Horsfall had the su- 
perior rank, it is Wauchope who does all the talking. Horsfall, 
in fact, never says a word in this scene. Wauchope’s name, sug- 
gesting Wanhope, the medieval sin of faithlessness, and also sug- 
gesting the Watch and Pray of Matthew 26:41," refers to 
peculiarly spiritual and passive conditions, whereas Horsfall’s 
name (from Horseplay and Pratfall) refers to peculiarly physical 
and active conditions; between them they represent modern man, 
composed of both body and soul, but honoring the body above 
the soul, and essentially dead because without faith. The fact 


chronology only. In any case the ‘‘Prologue’’ must have been a continuous 
part of the first act of the projected play, and Snow and Swarts must have 
been scheduled to put in an appearance soon after the arrival of Klipstein 
and Krumpacker, who, in the truncated poem, ought really to be the ones 
represented by the Knave of Spades. 
13 There are two modern British writers by this name who — have some 
0 


connection with Eliot’s character. They are: Major R. 8. Wauchope, author 
of Buddhist Cave Temples of India (Calcutta, 1935) and O. S. Wauchope, 
author of Deviation into Sense, the Nature of Explanation (London, 1948). 
The latter work was published by Faber and Faber, the company of which 
Eliot is a director. 
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that Wauchope and Horsfall are dead is verified by the last 
speech of Krumpacker. 


Specially when you got a real live Britisher 
A guy like Sam to show you around. 
Sam of course is at home in London, 
And he’s promised to show us around. 

Here it becomes evident that the ‘‘coffin’’ referred to in the 
eards is London. It is for this reason that Wauchope, being dead, 
is ‘‘at home in London’’ because he is a ‘‘real live Britisher’’ (he 
is actually a Canadian, of course). Wauchope, then, is apparently 
dead, and Horsfall, who says not a word, must be dead, too. Wau- 
chope and Horsfall, so closely related, yet so different, seem to 
represent the soul and body of a person ‘‘living’’ in London, but 
actually, from Eliot’s point of view, dead, for the same reasons 
that the Hollow Men are hollow, and that life is death in the Waste 
Land. The ironic equivalence between life and death is brought 
out here in the fact that the two soldiers who have been engaged 
in killing are now engaged in loving and are so represented in the 
eards by the Knave of Hearts. The coffin, incidentally, also repre- 
sents the death of Doris; on the popular level this would mean; 
her murder. On the religious level, it would mean her choice of 
‘‘life’’ in contemporary London and consequent spiritual death. 

Klipstein and Krumpacker seem to represent a more obvious 
pair of people, two typical American businessmen. But Eliot goes to 
great pains to show that their apparent similarity is only super- 
ficial. He carefully constructs their opening conversation to reveal 
a widening divergence between their points of view: 

Wauchope: ... Meet Mr. Klipstein. Meet Mr. Krumpacker. 
Klipstein: How do you do. 

Krumpacker: How do you do. 

Klipstein: I’m very pleased to make your acquaintance. 
Krumpacker: Extremely pleased to become acquainted. 

Wauchope has introduced them in exactly the same terms. They 
have both said ‘‘How do you do’’ in exactly the same terms. In 
their next remarks they both say the same thing, but in a slightly 
different way. From this point on, their points of view diverge 
more and more widely. When Krumpacker says ‘‘ We were all in 
the war together,’’ Klipstein says ‘‘Yes, we did our bit,’’ appar- 
ently agreeing with Krumpacker, but actually not understanding 
him and going off on a different tack altogether, as is pointed out 
in his mention of the Germans, whereas Krumpacker’s memories 
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are of the French; at one point each of them answers a question 
put to the other one. Klipstein is a thin, wiry Jew whose only 
interest is in money and the power that money brings; in name 
and character he reminds us of Dante’s ‘‘Trimmers.’’ Krum- 
packer is a fat, expansive, cigar-smoking industrialist whose major 
interest in life is good living: food, drink, and sex. Klipstein fails 
to remember the name of either Doris or Dusty, whereas Krum- 
packer remembers Miss Dorrance’s name quite well. Klipstein and 
Krumpacker represent two different aspects of vulgar American 
vitality being introduced to the dead in London. The most impor- 
tant thing about the two Americans, however, is not their vitality, 
but the fact that they understand neither each other nor their 
English friends. 

To summarize, the point of the Prologue is the point made ‘ 
the two epigraphs; though it seems like two points rather than 
one, it really is one. Eliot has shown us a woman rejecting God 
(and life) for man (and death) ; as Orestes in the epigraph points 
out, she does not recognize in her party guests the furies who aic 
bringing her death; she does not see them, but we do because we 
are outside their deadly conversation and ean see to what degree 
they are out of communication with each other and, therefore, dead. 

The basie view of the Prologue, which is pro-God and anti-man, 
is perhaps not so interesting to most modern readers as is Eliot’s 
amazing skill in demonstrating the many levels and degrees of 
human understanding. We see here people who lie and people who 
tell the truth, people who understand and people who don’t, 
people who pretend to understand and people who understand 
only in certain terms, people who lie unconsciously, and peo- 
ple who lie and tell the truth at the samie time, people who talk in 
symbols and people who talk in clichés, people who chatter, and 
people who don’t talk at all, people who communicate only indi- 
rectly, and people who communicate in person. And finally, in ad- 
dition to all of the concrete illustrations of the problem, Mr. Eliot 
gives us an explicit discussion of it which throws at least as much 
light on his own poetry as upon the particular poem at hand: 

Doris: Or it might be you 
We’re all hearts. You can’t be sure. 
It just depends on what comes next. 


You’ve got to think when you read the cards, 
It’s not a thing that anyone can do. 
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Dusty: It’s a funny thing how I draw court cards. 
Doris: There’s a lot in the way you pick them up. 
Dusty: ‘There’s an awful lot in the way you feel. 
Doris: Sometimes they’ll tell you nothing at all. 
Dusty: You’ve got to know what you want to ask them. 
Doris: You’ve got to know what you want to know.14 
Dusty: It’s no use asking them too much. 
Doris: It’s no use asking them more than once. 
Dusty: Sometimes they’re no use at all.---- - 
When Eliot says, ‘‘You’ve got to think when you read the cards,’’ 
he probably means ‘‘You’ve got to think if you expect to under- 
stand life,’’ but he might just as well mean ‘‘You’ve got to think 
if you expect to understand poetry.’’ Similarly the other com- 
ments of Doris and Dusty apply specifically to the problem of 
poetic communication as well as to human communication in general. 
This is the meaning which Mr. Eliot thought worth salvaging 
in the two fragments as they stand, and the meaning to which he 
applied the title Sweeney Agonistes. If the Prologue is our chief 
elue to the meaning of the projected play, our best clue to the 
meaning of Sweeney Agonistes is the Agon, to which we now turn. 
In the Agon Mr. Eliot shows us a man who has the powers 
which Orestes and Christ had in common of foreseeing their own 
fate, but being unable to escape it. That we are to associate 
Sweeney with Christ in this idiom of the street, is shown by several 
lines in the poem. In the Prologue Dusty suggests that the King 
of Clubs (i.e., God) may be identified in a way with Sweeney (i.e., 
Christ). In the Agon Sweeney’s threat that he will eat Doris re- 
minds us of the figure of Christ the tiger in ‘‘Gerontion.’’ More- 
over, Sweeney’s remark: 
I’ve been born and once is enough. 
You don’t remember, but I remember, 
Once is enough. 
obviously refers to the fact that modern civilization has forgotten 
the sacrifice of Christ, and also to the Magi’s remembrance of 
the strange identity of birth and death at the nativity. One atone- 
ment, in Sweeney’s language, should have been ‘‘enough.”’ 
But Sweeney also has a good deal of the poet about him. He 
alone perceives the truth about the modern situation and tries 


14 Doris’s comment that ‘‘You’ve got to know what you want to know’’ 
reflects the point made of the Knight’s career in The Waste Land, that you 
have to know what question to ask, but it also reflects one problem in reading 
Eliot’s verse; you have to know what to look for in order to find the meaning 
he hides in his puzzle-poems. 
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hopelessly to communicate to his fellows that the life they are 
living, on a human plane of sex and misunderstanding, is death. 
Mr. Eliot explores Sweeney’s difficulties with a subtlety born of 
personal experience. Sweeney, the poet-philosopher, is in a real 
sense Eliot himself agonizing with the problem of communicating 
an idea. 

The scene in Sweeney’s pub opens with a conversation between 
Doris and Sweeney on the subject of sex. Sweeney drunkenly tries 
to explain to Doris in terms of the life-symbols of egg, water, tree, 
and island, that life among human beings amounts to nothing more 
than a sexual relation between man (Sweeney) and woman (Doris, 
and that in this sexual relation human beings do not really gen- 
erate life (the egg) but spiritual death; they kill each other (spiri- 
tually) and are therefore cannibals. Doris fails to understand 
Sweeney because she takes his symbols of cannibal and egg liter- 
ally. Sweeney is talking poetry and Doris is hearing prose; just 
as Doris failed to understand the ecard symbols in the Prologue, 
she fails to understand the poetic symbols in Sweeney’s remarks. 
It is only when Sweeney relapses into prose and says that life is 
only birth, copulation, and death that Doris understands him a 
little and says that she’d be bored. 

Sweeney is assisted in his struggle by the Greek chorus of the 
other six men in the company. With Snow and Swarts acting as 
accompaniment, that is to say, pointing up the opposition between 
the members of each pair, Wauchope and Horsfall sing a suggestive 
song employing the same symbols which Sweeney has introduced 
and pointing out that life on the purely sexual level involves no 
value judgments whatever; there are no values; there is only sex. 
After Doris rejects this life, without understanding why, Klipstein 
and Krumpacker sing another song, this time without any sym- 
bolism, saying directly what they mean and ending with a sugges- 
tion of the monotony of the purely sexual life. With the help of 
this literal approach, Doris finally comes to the judgment that the 
kind of life they have described is not for her, and says, with un- 
conscious irony, that she’d just as soon be dead. This identification 
between the purely sexual life and death is exactly what Sweeney 
had been trying to get at all along with his cannibal symbol, and 
he now resumes the conversation. 

Doris’s jump from death to the symbol in the form of the coffin 
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card does not mean, however, that she is ready to follow Sweeney’s 
symbolical language; it merely reminds us that it is in terms of 
the symbolism that we are to follow Sweeney ourselves. With brief 
interruptions from Swarts and Snow, illustrating their polarity 
as black and white, Sweeney then tells his story of the man with 
the well-filled bathtub. In the course of telling the story, Sweeney 
has a great deal of difficulty in getting across his point of the 
identity of life and death; the difficulty is illustrated in the irony 
of Snow’s insistence that they are all ‘‘very interested’’ in what 
Sweeney is saying; like readers of Eliot’s poetry, they are all very 
interested, even though they do not understand what he is talk- 
ing about; Sweeney’s difficulties are illustrated again in the re- 
actions of the two girls to his remark that the man came to see him 
sometimes and had a drink to cheer himself up. Doris can’t under- 
stand why Sweeney would want to try to cheer up a man who had 
a dead woman in his bathtub, whereas Dusty, who understands 
who the man is, can’t understand why Sweeney should have tried 
to cheer up a dead man. Sweeney admits defeat and says in a 
line which is the key to the meaning of the whole poem and rings 


with the complaint of the poet himself: ‘‘But I’ve gotta use words 
when I talk to you.’’ The stupidity of Sweeney’s audience is the 
stupidity of the average human being. 

From this point on Sweeney falls back on explicit statement to 
point out the meaning of his story, which is that there is no differ- 
ence between life and death. His final failure to communicate 
the idea, however, even though stated so explicitly, is shown in his 


, 


allusion to the fact that ‘‘someone’s gotta pay the rent.’’ Doris, 
delighted to understand something of what Sweeney has said, and 
thinking of Pereira in the Prologue, says brightly, ‘‘I know who,”’ 
but she obviously does not understand the meaning of the rent in 
Sweeney’s or Eliot’s sense. 

Sweeney has failed to communicate his idea to Doris, but the 
four men who knocked at the end of the prologue now understand, 
as the chorus in the Agamemnon understands, the feeling if not the 
meaning of the situation; and they now sing a final foreboding 
chorus. Swarts and Snow are silent this time, suggesting that 
there is no argument possible about the view expressed in this song, 
that modern life is a nightmare in which it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish between being alive and being dead. 
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The knock of Pereira upon the door at the conclusion of the 
nightmare echoes exactly the knock of the dead Wauchope upon 
the door of Doris, emphasizing the irony of the fact that even the 
poetic Sweeney, who understands what fate lies in store for him, 
does nothing to avoid it, but goes on living the kind of life that 
he knows means death for himself as well as for others. 

In the completed play, we may conjecture, Sweeney’s death at 
the hands of Pereira would have represented God’s ‘‘killing’’ of 
Christ, but we hardly have enough of the play to venture so far. 
What we can say with assurance is that Sweeney Agonistes deals, 
as The Waste Land does, with the essential similarity of life to 
death in modern British life; if the poem dealt only with this, we 
might not look at it twice. What makes it worth reading even in its 
‘‘unfinished”’ state is the fact that it deals subtly and personally 
with an aspect of the modern disease with which Mr. Eliot is inti- 
mately familiar: the difficulty of communication among human 
beings, and especially of poetic communication. It is Mr. Eliot 
himself who complains in the poem that he’s ‘‘gotta use words’’ 
when he talks to us; the struggle which is the subject of the poem 


is the poet’s own struggle; it is Sweeney’s voice and Sweeney’s 
vocabulary which we hear, but it is Mr. Eliot’s Agon. 





LES FREQUENCES DES PRINCIPALES OPPOSITIONS 
PHONOLOGIQUES ET QUELQUES CONSEQUENCES 
ESTHETIQUES POSSIBLES 


By J. B. Ratermanis and P. Deirz 
State University of Iowa 


Cet essai se propose un double but: préciser, en premier lieu, 
des termes, tels que ‘‘rendement fonctionnel considérable, rende- 
ment presque insignifiant’’* employés pour caractériser 1’impor- 
tance respective de diverses oppositions phonologiques. Nous avons 
essayé d’évaluer la fréquence de chaque opposition par un chiffre 
dont la valeur reste trés relative, mais permet, nous 1’espérons 
au moins, des comparaisons plus objectives que les qualifications 
adjectives. 

Il nous a semblé d’autre part que les oppositions phonologiques 
éclairaient d’un jour un peu différent certaines exigences ou pro- 
scriptions d’ordre esthétique: l’hiatus, l’harmonie des vers, 1’al- 
litération et la rime. Nous avons cru qu’il ne serait pas impossible 
d’établir des liens plus étroits entre certains faits linguistiques et 
certaines exigences d’ordre esthétique ou qu’on propose comme 
telles. 

Nous entendons ‘‘l’opposition’’ dans le sens de N.Troubetzkoy,? 
mais notre but principal n’étant point d’ordre linguistique, nous 
ne distinguons pas les catégories d’oppositions, telles qu’elles sont 
définies dans les ‘‘Principes,’’ pas plus que nous ne suivons les 
distinctions de Gougenheim; nous n’avons pas non plus 4 nous 
prononcer sur la valeur linguistique réelle de ces catégories. Pour 
la commodité de classement et de consultation, nous avons pré- 
senté toutes les oppositions sous forme de couples. 

Troubetzkoy* lui-méme a exprimé le voeu qu’au lieu des sta- 
tistiques de phonémes on établit plutét celles des oppositions en 
ajoutant, il est vrai, qu’on doit prendre en considération le rapport 
entre les chiffres réels et ceux qui sont théoriquement possibles; 


1G. Gougenheim, Eléments de Phonologie Francaise, (Strasbourg, 1935). 

2N. Troubetzkoy, ‘‘Essai d’une Théorie des Oppositions Phonologiques, ’’ 
Journal de Psychologie, xxtr (1936), 5-18. 

3N. Troubetzkoy, Principes de Phonologie, Traduction Frangaise (Paris, 
1949), p. 286 et suivantes. 
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nous ne l’avons pas fait, vu que notre recherche a porté sur un 
total de mots relativement limité. 

Nous avons pris pour base de nos statistiques le French Word 
Book* parce que l’ouvrage répond en gros aux précautions con- 
seillées par Troubetzkoy (p. 280) quant au choix des textes des- 
tinés 4 des relevés statistiques; il est basé, en effet, sur le dépouil- 
lement des textes d’un contenu suffisamment varié pour fournir 
environ 6000 mots le plus souvent employés dans la dangue lit- 
téraire du 19. siécle. 

Nous avons laissé de cété, par conséquent, toutes les oppositions 
qui n’apparaissent que dans un contexte, quel qu’il soit, ainsi 
que des alternances complexes, telles que plan—plane . Nos tableaux 
ne contenant que les oppositions fournies par la liste de Vander 
Beke, ne sont pas complets méme au point de vue strictement 
sémantique; ainsi nous ne citons pas l’opposition n mouillé—s 
sonore qui pourtant existe (il peigne—il pése), et apparait,p.ex., 
dans la conjugaison de certains verbes; il en est de méme pour 
Vopposition a ouvert—e fermé (fat—feu), dont notre liste ne 
fournit aucun exemple. Nous supposons, a tort peut-étre, que les 
oppositions de cette sorte sont parmi les plus rares. 

Inversement, tous les mots de notre liste n’ont pas fourni d’op- 
positions au sens strict de Troubetzkoy: 2565 seulement ont pu 
étre utilisés; pour la grande majorité ce sont des monosyllabes et 
appartiennent a la catégorie de ‘‘signes arbitraires,’’ au sens que 
Ch. Bally donne a ce terme;® en général ce sont des mots anciens 
ayant passé par |’évolution de la langue depuis le latin vulgaire. 

Le reste, 3502 mots, ou 55% du total examiné, n’a fourni aucune 
opposition; ce sont, en général, des termes plus longs (de trois 
syllabes et davantage) et un grand nombre d’entre eux appar- 
tiennent aux ‘‘signes motivés’’*: composés, dérivés, termes tech- 
niques plus ou moins récents d’origine diverse. 

Comme ces termes sont souvent formés 4 partir des mots four- 
nissant des oppositions, il se peut qu’on pourrait les rattacher 4 
l’ensemble linguistique d’une maniére indirecte (type: sonner— 
sonnette); il ne parait pourtant pas qu’on arrive a des résultats 


4G. Vander Beke, French Word Book (New York, 1929). 

5 Ch. Bally, Linguistique Générale et Linguistique Frangaise, 2-e édit. (Berne, 
1944), pp. 197-199. 

6 Outre Ch. Bally, cf. S. Ullmann, Précis de Sémantique Frangaise (Berne, 
1952), pp. 101-125. 
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trés satisfaisants en cherchant des oppositions phonologiques entre 
les morphémes, Parfois on entrevoit la possibilité d’un troisiéme 
moyen terme: ainsi dans le groupe traiter—traitant—traitement 
le 2° et le 3° termes s’opposent phonologiquement (m—phonéme 
zéro). 

Les oppositions phonologiques ne sont évidemment point le seul 
lien sonore qui relie par association les termes de la langue. Ainsi 
Bally signale (p. 198) que le seul mot formant phonologiquement 
couple avec arbre est marbre, ce qui n’exclut point des associations 
avee cabre, zébre, sable, etc; celles-ci, basées sur des similitudes 
phonétiques, sont peut-étre méme plus promptes a se réaliser que 
l’association phonologique, différencielle par définition. Une étude 
statistique des cas semblables pourrait se révéler intéressante, mais 
dépasserait le cadre de‘ce modeste essai. 

Il faut rappeler également que le lien phonologique ne se révéle 
pas comme force déterminante dans l’association consciente des 
termes;’ dans les cas d’association dirigée, seulement quand on 
demande au sujet de répondre au terme-signal par un autre de 
sonorité semblable, les couples phonologiques deviennent relative- 
ment fréquents,* mais ne semblent pas dépasser 20% des réponses 
pour des sujets cultivés, mais ignorant jusqu’a 1’existence de la 
phonologie. Autrement dit les oppositions phonologiques ne sem- 
blent devenir agissantes au niveau de la conscience que dans des 
conditions spéciales que nous ne pouvons déterminer d’une maniére 
exacte et générale.*® 

On a soutenu aussi’® que les différences de sens correspondant 
aux oppositions phonologiques dans la chaine parlée n’étaient point 
toutes de méme ordre: le passage de l’ 4 d’ devant un nom com- 
mengant par une voyelle entraine un changement de signification 
tout différent de celui de b 4 p dans le groupe bord-port; dans le 
dernier cas seulement les éléments communs de sens se trouvent 
écartés; en d’autres termes le découpage phonologique irait plus 

7L. Tesniére, ‘‘Phonologie et Psychologie,’’ Journal de Psych., xxxix 
(1946), pp. 405-438. 

8 Nous avons refait l’expérience, par acquis de conscience, avec deux per- 
sonnes cultivées, dont le francais était la langue maternelle; nous avons proposé 
dans chaque cas 160 mots—signaux puisées dans la liste de Vander Beke. 

®F. Martinet, ‘‘Le Phonéme et la Conscience Linguistique,’’ Frangais 
Moderne (1943), pp. 197-205; selon l’auteur le choix du phonéme nécessaire, 
défini par l’opposition, s’effectue dans le subconscient. 


10 J. Fourquet, ‘‘ Analyse Linguistique et Analyse Phonologique,’’ Travauc 
du Cercle Linguistique de Cop » V (1949), pp. 37-38. 
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loin qu’il ne le serait permis 4 1’analyse linguistique; de sorte que 
le couple phonologique b—p n’aurait aucune valeur sémantique 
en soi, considéré en dehors des couples de mots qu’il met en op- 
position. Il ne serait, par suite, d’aucune utilité scientifique 
d’énumérer tous ces couples: on n’en pourrait tirer aucune con- 
clusion utile. Nous ignorons si les linguistes de profession trou- 
veront quelque intérét 4 constater que l’opposition /—t, par ex., 
est plus fréquente dans la formation du vocabulaire littéraire que 
le couple kK—I, mais le fait nous parait avoir son importance, 
puisqu’il exclut d’autres possibilités et atteste certaines préfé- 
rences de la langue. 

Nos chiffres représentent le nombre de couples de phonémes en 
opposition phonologique; par conséquent un mot peut se trouver 
avoir servi plusieurs fois s’il est susceptible de former plusieurs 
couples significatifs (bon—bain, bon—mont, par ex.); par contre 
les homonymes n’ont pas été considérés comme formant des couples 
séparés; ainsi faire, fer d’une part, et mer, mére, maire de l’autre, 
n’ont fourni qu’un seul couple, et sont représentés par une unité 
dans la fréquence caractérisant |’opposition f—m. On a fait figurer 
entre parenthéses le chiffre qu’il faudrait ajouter 4 la fréquence 
totale si tous les homonymes de la liste Vander Beke étaient con- 
sidérés comme des unités indépendantes. 

Pour faciliter la consultation des listes, les phonémes, en tran- 
scription phonétique, ont été rangés par ordre ‘‘alphabétique’’ 
avec les particularités suivantes: les voyelles de méme espéce sont 
groupées ensemble en commencant par les plus fermées; nous avons 
eu tort, peut-étre, de distinguer entre a fermé et a ouvert, mais il 
suffit d’additionner les fréquences respectives pour pallier 4 ce 
défaut, si e’en est un. 

On se rendra facilement compte de |’ordre de la fréquence d’un 
couple queleonque si l’on se rappelle les faits suivants: A) les 
fréquences des oppositions vocaliques sont caractérisées par les 
chiffres qui s’échelonnent entre 24 et 1; la seule exception est le 
couple a nasal—e fermé, dont la fréquence 57 est due a de nom- 
breux adjectifs verbaux en -ant qui s’opposent aux infinitifs en 
-er; ce couple correspond également a |’opposition entre les préfixes 
é—en, an (étendre—entendre) ; 

B) une observation analogue vaut pour l’opposition e fermé— 
phonéme zéro; la fréquence 200 illustre la grande prédominance 
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des infinitifs en -er auxquels s’opposent des noms et des adjectifs 
des dimensions plus réduites; de méme l’opposition e nasal — 
phonéme zéro doit sa haute fréquence 61 a 1’abondance du préfixe 
de méme son; 

C) les fréquences des oppositions consonantiques sont représentées 
par la série de chiffres réguliérement décroissants entre 36 et 1. 

De la liste méme de Vander Beke nous avons exclu les mots 
n’ayant pas une valeur sémantique nette (conjonctions, préposi- 
tions, interjections), soit 208 mots en tout. Nous n’avons pas 
cependant complétement négligé les oppositions susceptibles d’un 
rendement morphologique: elles sont précédées d’un astérisque; 
sont dans ce cas, entre autres, l’opposition e caduc—e fermé, dis- 
tinguant les personnes des pronoms et adjectifs possessifs, ete. 
Nous avons tenu a en rappeler au moins |’existence car elles ap- 
puient certaines oppositions sémantiques dont la fréquence est 
tout au plus moyenne.” 

Il va de soi que la fréquence du couple oppositionnel n’indique 
en rien la fréquence, dans l’usage, des termes qui ont servi a 
l’établir; ainsi droit—froid existe en vertu d’une opposition de 
fréquence 4 peine moyenne (11), mais les termes ont été relevés 
dans les textes dépouillés 338 et 150 fois respectivement; inverse- 
ment, pension—tension, supposent l’opposition de trés haute fré- 
quence (35), mais n’ont été relevés que 48 et 7 fois respectivement. 

Ainsi les chiffres sont 1’index, non pas de la fréquence des termes, 
mais de celle de certaines structures non réalisées au niveau de 
la conscience. Pour vérifier la valeur de nos chiffres, nous avons 
procédé 4 deux sondages. Pour six mots (deux de 1, 2, 3 syllabes 
respectivement), pris au hasard dans la liste de Vander Beke (a 
savoir: noeud, veste, pousser, cochon, limiter, restawrant)— on a 
cherché toutes les oppositions que pouvait fournir le Petit Larousse. 
Sur les 36 nouveaux couples de termes 4 oppositions consonantiques, 
18 se sont trouvé appartenir aux oppositions de haute fréquence; 
on peut en dire autant des 16 nouveaux couples vocaliques, dont 
9 sont allés se ranger parmi les oppositions de haute fréquence, 
caractérisées par le chiffre 14 et au dessus; enfin 78 de tous les 
mots relevés ainsi, et non compris dans la liste de Vander Beke, 
paraissent des mots plutét rares: ceste, verste, tower, pochon, 
cosson, ete. 


11 Les chiffres figurant dans les tableaux ont été établis par Mlle P. Deitz 
et seule elle est responsable de leur exactitude. 
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On obtient des résultats analogues en renversant le procédé: 
nous avons relevé dans Larousse tous les couples formés par 1’op- 
position d—m ou les phonémes en question se trouvent 4 |’initiale; 
la fréquence totale de l’opposition est montée de 10 a 38; mais le 
méme essai pour |’opposition p—t a fait monter la fréquence totale 
de 35 4 132. C’est dire que le rapport entre les chiffres en passant 
de 3, 4 a 3, 8, tout en restant sensiblement du méme ordre, s’est 
accru a l’avantage de la fréquence la plus élevée. 

Nous oserions en conclure que, malgré les limites plutét restrein- 
tes de notre enquéte, nos chiffres peuvent servir d’index repré- 
sentatif de la fréquence respective des principales oppositions 
phonologiques dans le vocabulaire de la langue littéraire. 


I. OPPOSITIONS VOCALIQUES 
Nombre de syllabes dans les mots 


Total 1 2 3 Exemple 





miale—mal 
pas—-pan 
chat—champ 
gré 

atteindre—éteindre 
grace—graisse 
vaste—veste 
bas—bain 
fois—foin 
entendre—étendre 
pan—paix 
vent—vin 
pas—pis 
baraque—barrique 
lent—lit 

s—peu 
blanc—bleu 
quart—coeur 
renfermer—refermer 
an——un 
mat—mot 
chasse—chausse 
raser—rosée 
quart—corps 
tas—ton 
rat—rond 
temps—tét 
vente—vote 
rang—rond 
bas—-bout 
date—doute 
camp—cou 
bas—but 
part—pur 
plan—plus 
pré—prét 


5 
13 
11 

3 
12 

7 
24 ( 

6 
18 
57 
22 
23 

6 
16 
17 
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Total 1 ‘ i 4 Exemple 





6 1 humer—humain 

» (4) trait—train 

3 (1) abbé—habit 

1 séance—science 

3 serre—cire 

8 grain—gris 

3 savourer—savoureux 


_ 


importer—importun 
craie—creux 
faim—feu 
sel—seul 
haie—un 
brin—brun 
bourrer—bourreau 
étage—otage 
policer—polisson 
mai—mot 
pére—port 
fait—fond 
pain—peau 
impression—oppression 
raisin—raison 
épée—époux 
baie—bout 
saint—sou 
abbé—abus 
geste—juste 
bain—but 
avis—aveu 
pire—peur 
défi—défunt 
rider—réder 
piste—poste 
patrie—patron 
filer—fouler 
gravir—gravure 
jefine—jeune 
oeufs—un 
feu—faux 
gueux—gond 
seul—saule 
beurre—bord 
un—eau 
queue—cou 
coeur—cour 
creuse—cru 
soeur—sir 
saule—sol 
beau—bon 
mode—monde 
chaud—chou 
tort—tour 
don—doux 
écho—écu 
port—pur 
salon—salut 
dessous—dessus 


_ 


ro Set DORE 
eee NOLO 


— 
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— _ 
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7G he bo 
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a bo po bo 


se me 
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os 
uo 
ae 
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5 
0 
1 
8 
4 
5 
6 
1 
8 
2 
9 
8 
0 
1 
1 
6 
6 
2 
5 
1 
5 
2 
3 
3 
1 
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II. OPPOSITIONS VOYELLE — ZERO 
Nombre de syllabes dans les mots 
1 2 3 4 Exemple 





Total 1 2 3 4 Exemple 


19 18 2 abattre—battre 
20 14 entente—tante 
124 72 4 réclamer—réclame 
11 collet—col 
17 38 13 inventer—vanter 
(2+1) 
6 4(1) immobile—mobile 
3 pierre—pére 
4 paresseux—paresse 
auteur—autre 
rideau—ride 
opposer—poser 
carton—carte 
ouvert—vert 
ouest—est 
touffu—touffe 
1 luire—lire 


ao 


(3) 


(1) 
(3) 4 


1 


WOH WR OO w+) 


III. OPPOSITIONS CONSONANTIQUES 
Nombre de syllabes dans les mots 





12 


o 
27 


16 
27 
14 
20 

8 
25 
12 


18 


bon—don 
briser—friser 
brin—grain 
bane—camp 
baie—lait 
bout—mou 
bord—nord 
bois—poids 
biiche—ruche 
bord—sort 
bane—champ 
bribe—brise 
bourg—jour 
beau—tét 
boire—voir 
dame—femme 
doute—goutte 
deux—yeux 
bride—brique 
dame-—!ame 
doux—mou 
corde—corne 
résider—résigner 
date—-patte 
don—rond 
dos—sot 
dos—chaud 
vider—viser 
dupe—jupe 
vide—vite 
dieu—vieux 


(3) 
(7) 
(2) 
(5) 
(4) 
(7) 
(1) 
(5) 
(5) 
(9) 


3 
5 
4 
5 
4 
5 
3 
1 
3 


—_ 


me boe bo 


Oe Oe Pp Ow eOowu 





i—g 
f—j 
f—k 
f—1 
f—m 
f—n 
f—n 
f—p 
f—r 
f—s 
f—S 
f—z 
f—s 
f—t 
f—v 
a 
g—k 
g—l 
g—m 
g—n 


ef 


g—S 
g—z 
ae | 
g—t 
g—v 
j—k 
j— 

j-21 


j-8 
5 
jz 


j-t 
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Total 


11 

1 
21 
18 
23 
14 

1 
23 
13 
25 


‘ 

1 
10 
24 


— 
~I 
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~ 
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(3) 


(3) 
(3) 
(11) 
(4) 


(19) 
(4) 
(11) 
(8) 


(3) 
(6) 
(18) 


(1) 
(4) 


(3) 
(1) 
(3) 
(2) 


(1) 
(5) 


(1) 


_ 
ce 


or 


IN wwe ko 


et DODO ee Oe OF 


1 


PRK Rohe DOt hk ROOtw ro 


bo bo — it et DD Doh eRe re wo ~ 


as bo 


— 
rome AQAAaAIAIKH wre 


os 


Exemple 


forge—gorge 


feu—yeux 
foudre—coudre 
fibre—libre 
fil—mille 
feu—noeud 
vif—vigne 
flanc—plan 
fou—roue 
fou—sou 
faux—chaud 
défaire—désert 
four—jour 
fraise—treize 
fils—vice 
brigand—brillant 
case—gaz 
gant—lent 
gai—mai 
guerre—nerf 
ligue—ligne 
gare—part 
gant—rang 
gond—son 
gant—champ 
hagard—hasard 
gueux—jeu 
gant—temps 
gain—vin 
yeux—queue 
rouiller—rouler 
famille—famine 
yeux—peu 
sommeil—sommaire 
fille—fils 
taille—tiche 
railler—raser 
yeux—jeu 
tailler—tater 
yeux—voeu 
bec—hbelle 
caisse—messe 
corps—nord 
indiquer—indigner 
queue—peu 
coq- -roe 
cuisse—suisse 
cause—chose 
quai—jet 
cou—toux 
craie—vrai 
lieu—mieux 
luire—nuire 
ville—vigne 
flanc—plan 
loup—roue 
long—son 
lent—champ 
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a 
] 


1 


t 


4 Exemple 





allure—azur 
lent—gens 
loi—toit 
lent—vent 
marine——narine 
cime—signe 
mai—paix 
maille—rail 
main—sain 
mifle—chale 
humer—user 
moindre—joindre 
mont—ton 
mieux—vieux 
reine—régne 
canne—cap 
nid—riz 
soigner—soirée 
graine—graisse 
noix—choix 
signe—six 
saine—seize 
néant—géant 
nord—tort 
vigne—vite 
neuf—veuf 
pain—rein 
pan—sang 
part—char 
cap—case 
paix—jet 
prét—trait 
pente—vente 
perte—peste 
rien—chien 
serre—seize 
rare—rage 
rare—tard 
rue—vue 
serre—chair 
baisser—baiser 
sou—joue 
fraiche—fraise 
chou—joue 
gaz—gage 
cendre—tendre 
choix—toit 
zéle—telle 
gendre—tendre 
centre—ventre 
choix—voix 
case—cave 
gendre—vendre 
terre—verre 


aod bo 
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bo 
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IV. OPPOSITIONS CONSONNE — ZERO 
Nombre de syllabes dans les mots 
Total 1 Exemple 


22 (5) 19 blond—long 
26 (4) 15 drap—rat 
29 23 flot—lot 
16 ( 11 grain—rein 
40 21 cri—riz 
46 34 blanc—ban 
31 16 mordre—ordre 
14 (3) 13 lait—laine 
2 2 vigne—vie 
44 (21) 33 peu—eux 
80 (15) 33 rappeler—appeler 
90 (14) 25 dépens—dépense 
22 (12) 19 charmer—armer 
1 héro—zéro 
8 7 gens—an 
43 (10) 30 trone—rond 
13 verre—air 








Nous voudrions maintenant signaler quelques coincidences entre 
les résultats consignés dans nos tableaux et les résultats des re- 
cherches effectuées des points de vue différents du ndétre. 

R. Jacobson,’? confirmant et condensant les conclusions de A. 
Grégoire, signale, entre autres, que la premiére opposition, con- 
dition méme de l’existence de la syllabe, est, dans l’apprentissage 
individuel du langage, celle entre une voyelle ouverte (générale- 
ment a) et une consonne labiale, et que la premiére opposition 
consonantique est p—t. Or e’est aussi une de celles dont la fré- 
quence est parmi les plus élevées (35); elle contient en puissance 
toutes les oppositions entre les labiales et les dentales et toutes 
elles sont caractérisées par des fréquences au moins moyennes, 
supérieures 4 10. La premiére opposition vocalique serait celle 
entre a et une voyelle fermée mal différenciée (selon Grégoire 
e fermé, e ouvert et i sont confondus au début de l’apprentissage) ; 
or quelles que soient les oppositions considérées de cette espéce, 
toutes elles sont a haute fréquence: a—i 22, a—e ouvert 31, a—ou 
29, ete.; nous ne distinguons pas ici entre les deux a, et nous n’avons 
pas tenu compte de a nasal dont l’opposition a e fermé atteint le 
maximum. 


12 R, Jacobson, ‘‘Les Lois Phonologiques du Langage Enfantin et leur Place 
dans la Phonologie Générale,’’ reproduit dans la traduction fr. des Principes 
de Phonologie, pp. 367-379. 

13 A. Grégoire, L’Apprentissage du Langage, 1 (Liége, 1937), passim. 
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Le parallélisme, certes, ne pourrait pas étre suivi en détail; pour 
certains couples les différences sont patentes: ainsi les couples 
sémantiques formés a l’aide de l’opposition r—l sont nombreux 
et l’opposition elle-méme est de haute fréquence, caracterisée par 
le chiffre 28; or les deux phonémes, ainsi que leur distinction, sont 
tardifs; Grégoire signale pourtant que r est prononeé dés 1’age 
de trois ans, s’il est indispensable pour distinguer deux mots du 
vocabulaire actif de l’enfant, tels que coup—cour, peu—peur. 

Ne serait-il pas possible que la majorité des oppositions 4 haute 
fréquence soient aussi les plus anciennes et les premiéres possibles 
dans l’apprentissage individuel du langage? elles seraient fonda- 
mentales 4 deux points de vue différents. Inversement il se pour- 
rait que les oppositions 4 basse fréquence fussent parmi les plus 
récentes. C’est bien, semble-t-il, l’avis de R. Jacobson (p. 371). 
Selon cet auteur ‘‘aucune opposition horizontale’’ des voyelles 
d’une ouverture supérieure ne peut étre acquise sans que les 
voyelles d’ouverture inférieure n’acquiérent la méme opposition. 
Si nous interprétons correctement sa pensée, nos fréquences s’ac- 
cordent encore une fois avec l’ordre chronologique: en effet dans 
la série e—e—o (en ne tenant compte que des archiphonémes, 
en négligeant les nasales) nous avons les sommes suivantes des 
fréqueneces respectives: e—o 53; e—w 32; w—o seulement 16; le 
méme parallélisme apparait dans la série i—u—ou: i—ou 18; 1—u 
14; u—ou 10. 

A 
E OE O 
I U OU 


On retrouve la méme situation pour la série ‘‘verticale’’ du 
triangle phonologique a—@w—u, avee les fréquences respectives 
a—u 13; a—e 8; e—u 10; tandis que les séries latérales présentent 
un tableau différent; pour a—e—i on a en effet a—t 22; a—e 46; 
e—i 36; autrement dit l’opposition entre les extrémes est de fré- 
quence inférieure, quoique toujours trés élevée; il en est de méme 
pour la série latérale a—o—ou qui fournit: a—o 35; a—ou 29; 
o-—ou 19. On pourrait trés vraisemblablement établir un paral- 
lélisme analogue entre les fréquences respectives des oppositions 
consonantiques et l’ordre de leur apparition chronologique: il serait 
facile de montrer que les fréquences respectives des couples des 
labiales et des dentales, ainsi que la somme de ces fréquences, 
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dominent largement les fréquences des couples de nature différente, 
ce qui correspondrait de nouveau au fait que les labiales et les 
dentales apparaissent les premiéres dans le langage de 1|’enfant. 


Passons 4 un autre genre de coincidences: celui entre les degrés 
de fréquences et certaines constatations d’ordre esthétique. 

L’idée qu’il y a des rapports entre les faits phonologiques et 
)’expressivité du langage n’est pas nouvelle,* mais des précisions 
sur ce sujet sont singuliérement rares. Nous nous arréterons 
briévement aux questions suivantes: hiatus, harmonie vocalique, 
expressivité consonantique, alternance des rimes. 

Selon M. Grammont*® les hiatus formés par la séquence des 
voyelles de méme aperture sont les seuls désagréables; |’effet serait 
plutét euphonique dans le cas opposé. A. Spire’® arrive aux mémes 
conclusions, mais invoque comme raison le point d’articulation: 
sont désagréables les rencontres des voyelles dont les points d’ar- 
ticulation sont les mémes ou voisins, parce qu’elles imposent au 
sujet parlant un effort pénible. Quoi qu’il en soit il est manifeste 
que les voyelles d’aperture voisine ne fournissent guére d’opposi- 
tions A haute fréquence, sauf si l’une d’elles est nasale, mais dans 
ce cas l’hiatus n’est pas considéré comme désagréable non plus. 
Il n’y a évidemment pas d’opposition entre voyelles identiques. 
Ainsi au caractére désagréable (qui n’est pas nécessairement in- 
expressif) de l’hiatus correspond un trait proprement linguistique : 
absence ou faible possibilité de différenciation potentielle de sens. 
I) reste que l’ordre dans lequel les voyelles se suivent peut ne pas 
étre indifférent. Selon A. Spire (p. 240) et Grammont la tendance 
de la langue serait de ranger les voyelles de maniére A ce que les 
points d’articulation respectifs se suivent d’arriére en avant. A. 
Spire ajoute pourtant que |’ordre inverse, 4 condition d’étre pro- 
gressif, répond tout aussi bien au principe du moindre effort. 
Cette vue se trouve encore correspondre aux degrés de fréquence: 
pour les séries ‘‘verticales,’’ comme nous l]’avons vue dans la sec- 
tion précédente; quant aux séries ‘‘horizontales,’’ les voyelles 


ee 


14 J. Mukarovsky, ‘‘La Phonologie et la Poétique,’’ Travaux du Cercle 
Linguistique de Prague, Iv (1931), pp. 278-288. J. Vendryes, ‘‘La Phonologie 
et la Langue Poétique,’’ Revue des Cours et Conférences, Xxxvil (1935-36), 

. 24-34. 

PP is M. Grammont, Le Vers Frangais, Ses Moyens d’Expression, son Harmonie, 
4-e édit. (Paris, 1937), p. 325 et suivantes. 

16 A, Spire, Plaisir Poétique et Plaisir Musculaire (Paris, 1949), p. 240 

et suivantes. 
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voisines y ont justement leurs points d’articulation trés rapprochés. 
Il en résulte qu’on pourrait, peut-étre, établir des degrés d’hiatus, 
dont le caractére désagréable irait en décroissant conformément 
a l’échelle suivante: a) maximum--pour les voyelles identiques 
ou appartenant au méme archiphonéme; b) graduellement dé- 
croissant pour devenir méme agréable, si les voyelles sont voisines 
dans la série ‘‘horizontale’’; sont les extrémes de la méme série 
horizontale, sont les extrémes de la méme série ‘*vertieale’’; sont 
supérieures dans les deux séries latérales (ef. Fig. p. 426). 

Il semble, en somme, qu’il y ait un parallélisme au moins partiel 
entre les trois faits: ancienneté d’une opposition donnée, sa fré- 
quence et son earactére agréable ou désagréable, les trois aspects 
variant en quelque sorte ensemble et dans le méme sens. 

Les remarques précédentes s’appliquent en grande partie a 
Vharmonie telle que l’entend Grammont. Dans une étude anté- 
rieure*’ nous avons essayé d’établir que les groupes harmonieux de 
Grammont étaient en méme temps des oppositions phonologiques; 
nous pouvons ajouter maintenant que le degré d’harmonie dans 
une large mesure correspond au degré de fréquence; c’est-a-dire 
que les diades 4 harmonie aisément perceptible p.ex., telles que 
a—e ouvert, e ouvert—, sont des oppositions phonologiques 4 haute 
fréquence (31 et 23 respectivement); la réciproque est également 
vraie: les diades 4 harmonie faible, 0 fermé—ou, p. ex., sont gé- 
néralement des oppositions a basse fréquence (9 pour le cas donné). 
Il en est de méme, mutatis mutandis, pour les triades: une triade 
aura une harmonie facilement perceptible si au moins une des 
voyelles appartient 4 une catégorie différente des deux autres, 
i—a—i, p.ex.; et nous avons montré qu’en général les triades har- 
monieuses comportaient des oppositions phonologiques fécondes ou 
a haute fréquence. Pour illustrer 4 la fois les concordances et les 
divergences des deux points de vue, examinons un vers que Gram- 
mont trouve harmonieux en partie en diades et en partie en triades, 
et qui n’est pas particuliérement avantageux pour notre thése: 


Voici la verte Ecosse et la brune Italie 
Le premier hémistiche se divise, selon Grammont (p. 385), 
trois diades harmonieuses qui se correspondent, les deux premiéres 
par répétition et la derniére par opposition dans l’ordre des 


17 J. B. Ratermanis, ‘‘A propos de 1’Harmonie des Vers,’’ PQ, xxx (1951), 
194-205. 
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voyelles; or les diades i—a et a—e ouvert sont des oppositions a 
haute fréquence (22 et 31 respectivement), tandis que la troisiéme, 
e fermé—o ouvert est d’une fréquence exceptionnellement basse—2, 
quoique l’opposition entre les archiphonémes soit caractérisée par 
une fréquence trés élevée. La premiére triade e fermé—a—u com- 
porte deux oppositions phonologiques a fréquence moyenne a—e 
fermé (15) et a—wu (18) et une de fréquence faible e fermé—u 
(5); la deuxiéme triade par contre ne contient qu’une seule op- 
position 4 haute fréquence a—i (20); ainsi sur sept couples fournis 
par le vers harmonieux, 3 sont 4 haute fréquence, deux a fréquence 
moyenne et deux a fréquence faible, mais partout a l’harmonie 
correspond une opposition phonologique. 

Si maintenant nous envisageons la correspondance entre les 
diades nous trouvons que les termes qui se ‘‘répétent’’ selon la 
classification de Grammont sont en plus en opposition: e owvert—4 
(23) pour les deux premiéres; e fermé—4 (13) et e fermé—e ouvert 
(14) entre les deux premiéres et la troisieme; a—o ouvert (17) 
entre la troisiéme et la premiére. De méme les deux triades se 
trouvent liées par les oppositions entre les termes qui se répondent: 
e fermé—i (13) et t~—wu (14). Nous pouvons conclure de ces con- 
sidérations au moins que l’harmonie n’est pas un fait purement 
esthétique et qu’il lui correspond un sens latent, ce qui ne diminue 
aucunement la puissance évocatrice des vers, mais incorpore leur 
sonorité méme, au niveau subeconscient, 4 la structure intime de 
la langue. Pour établir un parallélisme complet entre les degrés 
de fréquence et ceux d’harmonie il faudrait prouver, en somme, 
que les couples caractérisés par les plus hautes fréquences sont 
aussi les plus harmonieux; personnellement nous croyons qu’il en 
est ainsi; mais ¢c’est une question d’expérience esthétique que nous 
ne pouvons trancher; on serait également amené alors 4 adopter 
une classification des voyelles différente de celle de Grammont et 
on aboutirait, peut-étre, 4 des degrés analogues 4 ceux que nous 
avons suggérés pour l’hiatus. 


L’expressivité des consonnes, comme celle des voyelles, peut étre 
étudiée 4 différents points de vue. Nous ne reviendrons point ici 
sur ‘‘la phonétique expressive’’ de Grammont (p. 193 sq.), re- 
prise par A.Spire (p. 227 sq.) et d’autres. 

La répétition des mémes phonémes, dans le vers ou la phrase, 
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pour insister sur certaines notions ou pour souligner le parallé- 
lisme d’idées ou d’actions (cf. Grammont, p. 208 sq.) n’appellent 
point, semble-t-il, non plus des observations d’ordre phonologique, 
a moins qu’on ne veuille faire intervenir les fréquences des 
phonémes déterminés, basées sur l’analyse statistiques des textes 
divers. 

Nous nous bornerons 4 considérer quelques vers ou la répétition 
insistante ou renforcante met en jeu des phonémes différents. Nous 
empruntons nos exemples 4 Grammont; les consonnes qui sont 
cencées jouer un role expressif sont déja soulignées par lui: nous 
voulons voir d’abord si le fait esthétique, constaté par 1’auteur 
en question, n’admet pas une interprétation d’ordre phonologique. 
Voici la premier vers: 

Roule & peine & la plage une lame plaintive 
Lamartine. 

Il est évident que roule et lame s’appellent par le sens et s’ap- 
puient mutuellement par le son; il en est de méme pour peine et 
plaintive, tandis que plage renvoie a lame par le sens et le son et 
a plaintive par le son seulement. Le mérite de sonorité conso- 
nantique de ce vers consisterait ainsi dans un croisement des rappels 
vagues et subtils d’un bout a l’autre du vers, ce qui en assure 
l’unité; il faudrait y ajouter, toujours selon les principes de 
Grammont, l’impression de douceur et de fluidité due 4 la liquide 
répétée et en quelque sorte inhérente a cette consonne. Tel pourrait 
étre le commentaire esthétique de ce vers (pour ce qui est des 
consonnes) d’aprés les principes de Grammont et nous ne songeons 
point a en contester l’intérét. Mais on pourrait ajouter au moins 
ceci: puisque les consonnes sont senties somme expressives, nous 
avons, semble-t-il, le droit de les considérer en elles-mémes; or dans 
le premier hémistiche, e’est-a-dire dans un ensemble délimité par 
le rythme, / et p se trouvent former une opposition de haute fré- 
quence (23) et la méme opposition est reprise dans le second 
hémistiche; de plus plage englobe les deux phonémes précédents 
et par suite la syllabe initiale s’oppose 4 la fois 4 1 et a p, les 
fréquences respectives de ces derniéres oppositions étant 46 et 44. 
En d’autres termes les mémes phonémes qui semblaient assurer 
l’unité du vers se trouvent en méme temps former des oppositions 
phonologiques 4 haute fréquence: l’unité apparente semble re- 
eouvrir une série des différences qui, en vertu de leur nature, 
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tendent a devenir significatives, 4 peu prés de la méme maniére 
que tendent a se réaliser les images en puissance, impliquées dans 
le sens intellectuel d’un vers; c’est 4 ce double caractére, croyons- 
nous, qu’est di ce désarroi émotif spécial que produit un vers 
particuliérement pénétrant. 

On pourrait ajouter, peut-étre, que des oppositions analogues 
tiraillent en sens divers les termes mémes que leur signification 
semble rapprocher: l—r (28) et l—m (17). 

Le vers suivant, d’une structure moins complexe, se préte a 
un commentaire analogue: 

Frappait comme le pas d’un hardi cavalier 
Musset. 

Ici encore, aux autres qualités sonores, expressives et rythmiques, 
s’ajoute l’opposition (traitée en simple répétition par Grammont) 
de haute fréquence (33) k—p, avee les conséquences éventuelles 
que nous venons de mentionner. Méme dans certains cas ov la 
répétition pure et simple semble seule en jeu, l’opposition peut 
étre invoquée; c’est le cas du vers suivant: 

Viens vite, viens finir ma fortune cruelle 

La Fontaine. 
f et v, au lieu de se répéter seulement, s’opposent et la fréquence 
17 est au dessus de la moyenne. Ainsi la question se pose si les 
oppositions phonologiques, 4 meilleur titre que les répétitions, ne 
eoncourent A |’effet esthétique produit par certains vers. Comme 
pour les voyelles une gradation des effets serait alors possible 
vraisemblablement en fonction des fréquences respectives. Nous 
croyons 4 une réponse affirmative, mais des enquétes plus amples 
seraient nécessaires. 

On pourrait aussi procéder 4 la maniére de Ch. Lalo’ en sub- 
stituant a certains termes du texte d’autres termes, d’un niveau 
poétique 4 peu prés identique, en prenant soin de conserver ‘‘toutes 
choses égales.’’ Ainsi dans le premier vers rive pourrait remplacer 
plage ou @ la plage pourrait céder sa place a au rivage; A roule 
aussi on pourrait substituer pousse, ete. On voit que les effets 
de répétition persisteraient en grande partie et seraient méme 
renforcés par la reprise de la voyelle 4 la rime; les oppositions, 
par contre, seraient partiellement détruites; le vers en serait-il 


18 Ch. Lalo, ‘‘ Analyse Esthétique d’une Oeuvre d’Art,’’ Journal de Psych. 
XXXIX (1946), 257-82. 
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inférieur esthétiquement? nous n’osons nous prononcer: on aurait 
trop droit de nous accuser d’un jugement préconcu. 

J. G. Krafft?® se rapproche de notre point de vue par la notion 
du ‘‘contour parlé’’; il entend par 1a le choix et la distribution 
des consonnes dans le vers, dans la mesure ow cette ossature con- 
sonantique permet de souligner le sens. Voici quelques vers qu’il 


trouve particuliérement dignes d’intérét 4 ce point de vue: 


Maintenant que Paris, ses pavés et ses marbres 
V. Hugo. 


La symétrie consonantique est parfaite et souligne fortement le 
rythme et ¢’est ce qui en fait la valeur selon Krafft; ajoutons que, 
par le fait méme, le vers semble provoquer un ébranlement qui 
dépasse et prolonge son sens, qui en soi n’a rien de trés particulier; 
et de nouveau on se demande si cette impression n’est pas due 
surtout 4 la riche opposition phonologique répétée m—p (30) qui 
semble annoncer une signification cachée. 

Ces remarques s’appliquent aussi au vers suivant ot la méme 
opposition f—m (23) est reprise trois fois: 

Mais fidéle, mais fier et méme un peu farouche 
Racine. 

Notons que J. G. Krafft a été frappé, comme dans le vers précédent, 
par le couple répété qui se trouve en méme temps étre caractérisé 
par une fréquence trés élevée. 

Le ‘‘contour parlé’’ est plus complexe dans le vers suivant: 


Et les fruits passeront la promesse des fleurs 
Malherbe. 
On y retrouve cependant une répétition, partiellement symétrique, 
des consonnes dans les deux hémistiches l, f, p, s, r—l, p, r, 8, f, 
l, r; ainsi l’opposition voulue de sens entre ‘‘fruits’’ et ‘‘fleurs’’ 
se trouve rehaussée; mais une symétrie analogue apparait au point 
de vue phonologique aussi: le couple 4 haute fréquence f—p (23) 
est repris d’un hémistiche a |’autre, et de plus fruits s’oppose et 
se rattache a fleurs par l’opposition —r (28); passeront a promesse 
par r—s (28); et encore une fois de multiples et vagues sugges- 
tions semblent prolonger et diversifier indéfiniment le sens intel- 
lectuel. Serait-il trop hasardeux de prétendre que cet effet est 
tout autant di (est méme peut-étre plus) aux oppositions pho- 


19 J. G. Krafft, La Forme et 1’Idée en Poésie (Paris, 1944). 
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nologiques 4 sens latent qu’a la répétition, fait-elle symétrique, des 
phonémes ? 

Nous nous demandons, en somme, s’il ne serait pas possible 
d’établir une théorie d’allitération expressive basée sur les oppo- 
sitions phonologiques et leur fréquences respectives. Nous ne 
pouvons que poser le probléme et les remarques qui suivent sont 
purement hypothétiques. Le rythme du vers délimite des groupes 
de consonnes comme de voyelles, et l1’on ne voit pas pourquoi on 
ne pourrait établir entre ces consonnes des rapports analogues 
aux diades et triades de Grammont pour les voyelles; le ‘‘contour 
parlé’’ de Krafft semble bien une orientation dans ce sens. D’autres 
relations encore pourraient apparaitre entre des groupements con- 
sonantiques appartenant aux éléments rythmiques différents, en 
tenant compte de la place des phonémes dans les mots et par rap- 
port 4 l’aecent tonique. Si les fréquences, comme nous le croyons, 
sont signe d’efficacité évoeatrice, les opposions 4 haute fréquence 
auraient la chance d’étre parmi les plus agissantes. Naturelle- 
ment, comme dans tous les eas d’expressivité, le sens des termes 
et les diverses correspondances de sens. entre les mots devraient 
favoriser la perception des oppositions phonologiques et y trouver 
un appui. Bref, les oppositions offrent, semble-t-il, un moyen de 
compléter et asseoir sur une base plus objective, en les rattachant 
aux mécanismes intimes de la langue, les analyses de la sonorité 
telles qu’elles sont pratiquées jusqu’ici. 


Nous terminons par quelques observations sur la rime et 1’al- 
ternance des rimes, Cette fois l’exigence traditionnelle, et d’ordre 
esthétique apparemment, est trés proche du fait linguistique: op- 
position phonologique. 

I] est évident, en effet, que deux mots monosyllabes rimant 
entre eux forment souvent, quand ils ne sont pas homonymes, une 
opposition phonologique. On sait que les rimes entre homonymes 
ne sont hautement cotées que si le sens des termes différe radicale- 
ment, comme dans le cas de pas négation et pas nom. C’est alors 
que se traduit le mieux ]’exigence contradictoire, qui pourrait étre 
la définition méme de la rime, d’identité et de différence simultanées, 
Les rimes—couples phonologiques sont peut-étre plus fréquentes 
qu’on ne serait porté a le eroire; les exemples suivants sont puisés 
dans trois poémes de Banville pris au hasard: bois—voit, cris— 
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gris, corps—forts, nuit—luit, j’aime—méme, ment—lent. Tous ces 
couples se cantonnent dans les fréquences moyennes (entre 9 et 
17), exeepté le couple corps—forts qui se base sur une opposition 
a haute fréquence: 21. Sans oser |’affirmer, nous croyons que, 
d’une maniére générale, et notamment quand les mots rimant 
entre eux s’évoquent réciproquement par leur sens, la haute fré- 
quence doit aeccroitre le pouvoir évocateur de la rime. II reste 
pourtant que les rimes de cette espéce ne sont pas nécessairement 
parmi les meilleures: elles risquent de provoquer un sourire comme 
un ecalembour, si le contenu émotif du vers ne masque pas cette 
ressemblance; elles répondent, en effet, & l’une des définitions du 
mécanisme du comique: affirmation implicite, et clairement per- 
ceptible, de différence et d’identité simultanées. 

L’observation vaut également, mais plus rarement, pour un cer- 
tain nombre de mots dissyllabiques rimant avee des monosyllabes 
(aimé—mai, éteint—teint, aboient—boient) ou entre eux (lweur— 
sueur, doute—route, plaine—peine). Tl va de soi que cette identité 
entre la rime et l’opposition phonologique devient de plus en plus 
rare (et aussi de plus en plus désagréable) avee 1’accroissement 
du nombre de syllabes dans les mots, par le fait méme que le 
nombre d’oppositions possibles décroit rapidement. 

Mais ne pourrait-on pas soutenir d’un autre cété que la rime, 
justement parce qu’elle se base, ou peut se baser, sur des opposi- 
tions phonologiques, contribue a la polyvalence du langage poétique 
& cause des suggestions implicites qui oblitérent le sens courant 
des mots rimant entre eux, et libérent ainsi |’esprit de ]’emprise 
du langage courant? La rime aurait ainsi une fonction significative 
a cdté de celles, plus formelles, de marquer la fin du vers. (réle 
ou son utilité a été contestée), de servir de moyen d’insistance, 
de relief ou de rythme vocalique. : 

Venons en A la question d’alternance. Depuis les constatations 
de Grammont il est généralement admis que l’ancienne alternance 
des masculines et des féminines, déterminée par l’absence et la 
présence d’un e caduc, n’existe plus dans la prononciation; la 
vraie alternance, selon Grammont, serait celle entre rimes terminées 
en voyelles et en consonnes prononcées (p. 359). Notons que dans 
le cas des rimes assonantes, proscrites généralement sous prétexte 
de monotonie, mais assez fréquentes dans la poésie moderne, les 
parties des mots qui constituent l’alternance (tas—pdte) seront 
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en opposition phonologique dont le rendement varie selon la 
consonne. 

Quant 4a l’alternance ainsi concue en général, n’est-elle pas une 
autre expression de |’opposition phonologique fondamentale, celle 
entre consonne et voyelle, base méme du langage organisé en 
syllabes? Ainsi de nouveau l’exigence d’apparence esthétique 
semble le reflet d’un fait linguistique. 

Le parallélisme peut étre poussé plus loin si l’on considére 
certaines théories qui se proposent de compléter ou préciser celle 
de Grammont. Nous en mentionnons deux. 

L. Rudrauf,”® sans contester l’alternance entre les rimes voca- 
liques et consonantiques, fait observer, avee raison semble-t-il, que 
les rimes consonantiques elles-aussi peuvent former des alternances, 
puisque les rimes en ¢t (patte) et celles en 7 p.ex. (mal), sont 
certainement ressenties comme un contraste. Il aboutit ainsi a 
établir deux pdles, masculin et féminin, des rimes consonantiques; 
il y aurait certainement des degrés d’efficacité dans |’alternance 
selon la distance qui sépare les rimes alternantes dans la série qui 
s’échelonne d’un péle a l’autre. Pour simplifier la question con- 
sidérons uniquement les rimes contenant une seule consonne et 
situées aux bouts extrémes, aux pdles de la série. 

Péle masculin, rimes en: k, p, t, f, f, s; 

Péle féminin, rimes en: b, d, g, 1, m, n, r, 2, 3, V. 
Or les deux poles, en contraste esthétique selon L. Rudrauf, four- 
nissent aussi une longue série d’oppositions phonologiques a haute 
fréquence; sans les énumerer toutes, citons: b—f (27), —p (23), 
lL—s (32), —t (36), m—p (30), m—s (31), ete.; & tel point que 
la majorité des oppositions de fréquence supérieure 4 20 se trou 
vent étre des alternances entre les deux péles. Le nombre total 
de fréquences de toutes les oppositions possibles entre les deux 
poles atteint 898 d‘aprés nos tableaux. Certes, le péle masculin 
contient aussi des oppositions 4 haute fréquence, telles que p—t 
(35), k—p (33), s—t (30), mais le nombre total d’oppositions 
possibles entre les phonémes du pole n’atteint que 234. 

De méme les consonnes du pdle féminin fournissent quelques 
oppositions sémantiquement riches: /—r 528), r—v (24), b—m 
(20) et le nombre total d’oppositions possibles entre les consonnes 


20 L. Rudrauf, ‘‘ Une Nouvelle Théorie de 1’Alternance des Rimes Masculines 
et Féminines dans la Poésie Franeaise,” Revue des Cours et Conférences (30. 


Mars 1933), pp. 1-16. 
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de ce péle monte jusqu’a 437. Ainsi la somme des oppositions 
possibles entre les pdles est sensiblement supérieure a celle des oppo- 
sitions possibles a ]’intérieur des deux groupements. Ajoutons que les 
oppositions possibles a 1’intérieur de chacun des groupes extrémes 
ont rarement une fréquence supérieure 4 20 (7 dans le péle mas- 
eulin, 5 dans le groupe féminin) tandisqu’il y a au moins 15 op- 
positions 4 fréquence supérieure a ce chiffre entre les deux péles. 
I] en résulte que pour plus de moitié des eas le contraste esthétique 
recouvre une différenciation potentielle de sens, et est basé sur 
un fait linguistique. L. Rudrauf n’affirme pas, du reste, qu’il 
n’y ait pas d’alternance possible entre les rimes du méme péle: 
elle serait seulement moins frappante. 

A. Spire (p. 381) rejette la classification de Rudrauf et en 
propose une autre, qui appelle des remarques analogues. Sans 
s’attacher 4 la distinction classique entre les rimes masculines et 
féminines, A. Spire établit 8 classes de rimes qui apparemment 
peuvent alterner entre elles: 


mots mats, terminés en voyelle; 

mots mats prolongés, terminés en voyelle suivie de e caduc; 

mots mats, terminés en voyelle nasale; 

mots secs, terminés en p,t,k ; 

mots spirants, se terminant en f, s, §; 

mots résonnants, se terminant en b, d, g, 1, r, z, 3, V; 

mots résonnants voilés, se terminant en m, n ; 

mots amples, se terminant en voyelle nasale suivie d’une consonne prononcée. 


Or les alternances entre la catégorie (1) et toutes les autres 
sont celles-mémes de Grammont; la catégorie (2) suppose une 
diction particuliére et se trouvera pratiquement absorbée 
dans (1). Les eatégories (4) et (5) résultent de la scission de la 
série masculine selon Rudrauf; les oppositions phonologiques pos- 
sibles entre elles sont généralement riches. 

En voici les principales: 


f—k (21), f—p (23), f—t (24); 
k—f (13), p—s (28), p—f (13), s—t (30), f—t (16); 


ce qui n’infirme point nos observations précédentes. La catégorie 
(6) est en somme le péle féminin de Rudrauf et par suite notre 
interprétation phonologique s’applique aux alternances possibles 
entre les catégories 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7 d’une maniére plus compléte 
méme que dans le eas de la classification de Rudrauf. Quant a 
la catégorie (3), elle peut évidemment entrer en opposition avec 
toute catégorie consonantique, n’étant qu’une partie des rimes 
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masculines de Grammont; d’autre part l’alternance voyelle — 
voyelle nasale est une opposition féeconde pour a—a nasal (24), 
e—e nasal (21), o—o nasal (21) et si l’on considére comme alter- 
nance suffisante le contraste entre toute voyelle et toute voyelle 
nasale, 4 peu prés la moitié des oppositions vocaliques répondent 
a cette condition. Reste la catégorie (&), cas le plus compliqué. 
Si les consonnes finales des rimes alternantes sont les mémes, on 
retombe dans l’opposition possible voyelle—voyelle nasale, ou dans 
les diverses oppositions consonantiques acecompagnées ou non d’op- 
positions vocaliques; seul ]’examen de nombreux cas conerets pour- 
rait montrer jusqu’ot va le parallélisme dans cette catégorie entre 
les oppositions phonologiques et le contraste esthétique. 

D’une maniére générale cependant, nous croyons avoir signalé, 
des coincidences suffisamment nombreuses pour étre autorisés a 
poser au moins, la question si la théorie la plus simple et la plus 
objective de l’alternance des rimes ne se réduirait pas aux op- 
positions phonologiques classées selon |’ordre de leur fréquence. 
C’est encore une fois a l’expérience esthétique de prouver dans 
quelle mesure mous sommes dans l’erreur. Mais si nous avons, 
au moins en partie, raison, il apparaitrait que la rime et |’alter- 
nance des rimes jouent un role bien plus important qu’on ne le 
croit généralement: elles ne serait qu’un cas particulier de liaison 
et d’opposition profondes, basées sur de vagues, mais réelles, pos- 
sibilités significatives, résultant elles-mémes de la structure intime 
de la langue. 

Toutes les observations qui précédent forment plutét un pro- 
gramme de recherche qu’elles n’offrent des solucions et nous avons 
plus d’une fois insisté sur la nécessité de les confronter avec |’ex- 
périence esthétique directe. Il a été tentant, en tout cas, d’essayer 
de ‘‘subsumer’’ sous un concept assez compréhensif, celui d’op- 
positions phonologiques, des notions aussi diverses et disparates 
a premiére vue que l’hiatus, l’harmonie, 1’allitération, l’alternance 
des rimes et de leur attribuer ainsi une signification. 
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AUTHOR VERSUS CENSOR: AN EPISODE IN LITERARY-CENSORIAL 
RELATIONSHIPS OF EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY FRANCE 

In the year 1755, there occurred in France an interesting debate 
concerning a matter of censorship, involving the marquis de 
Marigny, brother of the marquise de Pompadour and directeur 
général des batiments (1747-1773); Monerif, man of letters, mem- 
ber of the French Academy, secretary of d’Argenson, who like- 
wise served as a royal censor; Malesherbes, directeur de la librairie; 
and a certain author named Poncet de la Grave. The documents 
relating this affair (Bibliothéque nationale, MS. Fr. 22, 149, pp. 
106-120) expose the difficulties which might be encountered by 
eighteenth-century French authors in their efforts to publish; the 
unjust, if perhaps involuntary, influence of members of the nobil- 
ity, such as Marigny, in matters of publication, even when they 
had no official sanction to exereise such influence; and the timid, 
vacillating attitude of royal censors, if Moncrif may be considered 
as characteristic, when confronted with hostile opinions of aristo- 
crats concerning manuscripts submitted for approval. On the other 
hand, the letters reveal the customary polite consideration of 
Malesherbes in dealing with all parties, and particularly the cour- 
teous, yet outspoken manner of Poncet in his denunciation of 
arbitrary censorial methods, his proud, candid confession that he 
dislikes to seek favor by becoming a fawning courtier, and his 
expressions of self-assurance when writing of the annoying be- 
havior of Moncrif. 

The affair started in routine fashion. Poncet had already re- 
ceived approval from Moncrif to publish the first volume of his 
Projet d’embellissement de la ville de Paris. Naturally he thought 
that approval would readily be forthcoming for the second volume 
and wrote to Moncrif requesting that he examine the manuscript. 
There is nothing in Moncrif’s two letters, written at this time, to 


indicate that publication would not be permitted: 

A Versailles, ce 16 mars 
Je serai a Paris, monsieur, samedi prochain, si vous voulez bien envoyer votre 
manuscript chez moi, avec ]’ordre de 1’examiner, on trouvera quelqu’un a qui 
le remettre. Je dois vous prevenir sur ce que j’aurai besoin d’assez de tems 
pour en porter mon jugement, etant actuellement occupé d’un ouvrage de longue 
haleine et qui demande une attention particuliere pour ]’examiner. Je ferai 
du moins tout ce qui dependra de moi pour expedier le votre sans perte de tems. 
Je vous prie de vouloir bien etre persuadé que j’ai ]l’honneur d’etre plus sin- 
cerement que je ne puis vous 1’exprimer monsieur votre tres humble et tres 


obeissant serviteur 
De Moncrif 


438 
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Je voudrois Monsieur vous épargner la peine de venir chez moi, mais je ne 
passerai que deux heures a Paris mercredi prochain, et ne puis vous offrir que 
I’heure’ de deux heures apres midi pour avoir l’honneur de vous entretenir 
un quart d’heure, ayant besoin de cet entretien avant que de signer 1’approba- 
tion que je mettrai a votre manuscript. 

Je vous supplie d’etre persuadé que j’ai l’honneur d’etre plus parfaitement 
que personne du monde Monsieur votre tres humble et tres obeissant serviteur 

De Moncrif 

A Versailles ce 24 mars lundi 


However, after penning the letter, Monerif had evidently de- 
cided, before granting approval, to receive Marigny’s opinion of 
the work (probably the marquis had manifested some irritation 
after publication of the first volume). Poncet had also requested 


him to obtain the judgment of Marigny. Monerif replied as follows: 


A Fontainebeau ce dimanche 
Je recois Monsieur la lettre que vous m’avez fait 1’honneur de m’ecrire et il 
se trouve que M Le Marquis de Marigny est parti hier d’ici. J’espere qu’il 
y reviendra avant que j’en parte et que je serai en etat de vous marquer ce 
qu’il m’aura dit concernant votre ouvrage. Je vous prie d’etre persuadé du 
desir que j’ai de vous temoigner 1’attachment avec lequel j’ai 1’honneur d’etre 
Monsieur votre tres humble et tres obeissant serviteur 


De Moncrif 


As a result, Marigny wrote a vaguely complimentary letter to 
Poncet which the author immediately interpreted as implying full 


approval of the work. He decided to press his offer to dedicate 
the work to Marigny, realizing that acceptance of a dedication by 
the marquis would add greatly to the value of his Projet. Marigny, 
however, was now forced to be more explicit in his critique of the 
book and tried to justify his refusal of the dedication: 
A Versailles Le 8e avril 1755. 

En vous renvoyant, Monsieur le projet d’embelissement de la ville de Paris 
que vous m’aviés communiqué, j’ai loué votre zele, sans entrer ni dans le 
détail du projet ni dans les moyens d’exécution qui ne m’étoient pas connus. 
Ne trouvés done pas mauvais que je fasse observer que vous avés trop étendu 
ma pensée en prenant cet éloge, pour une approbation generale, j’aurois eu 
au contraire bien des choses a vous dire sur le detail des ornements projettés, 
si j’avois va quelque possibilité a 1’execution; mais il étoit inutile de rectiffier 
ce qui ne me sembloit pas méme possible. Tel est le sens litteral de ma re- 
sponse, et vous l]’y trouverés sans peine, en la relisant. Cela supposé, vous ne 
serés pas surpris que je me refuse a l’honneur que vous voulés me faire de 
me dedier cet ouvrage, je n’en suis pas moins reconnoissant de votre attention 
obligeante, et je souhaite pour votre satisfaction, que le public rende, comme 
moy, a votre travail la justice que merite le zele d’un bon citoyen. Je suis, 
Monsieur, votre trés humbe et trés obeissant serviteur. 


Le mis De Marigny 
Ponecet, his pride wounded, expressed a feeling of shock at 
Marigny’s rejection of his dedication and asked that the épitre 
dédicatoire be returned. The marquis did so, penning the accom- 
panying letter: 
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A Versailles le 17e avril 1755. 
Je vous renvoye, Monsieur, la lettre que vous m’avés écrite le 30. mars, 
avec l’epitre dédicatoire que vous y avés jointe, comme vous me le demandés. 
Vous parroissés surpris et mortiffié bien mal a propos du refus que j’ai 
fait d’accepter la dédieace d’un ouvrage dont la solidité depend des moyens 
d’execution qui ne me sont pas connus. J’ai cru ne pas devoir approuver ce 
que j’ignorois; et accepter la dédicace d’un ouvrage, ¢’eut eté donner une 
approbation publique. Je suis, Monsieur, votre trés humble et trés obeissant 

serviteur. 
Le mis De Marigny 


Nevertheless, Poncet kept pressing his case, indicating to Marigny 
that others had praised his work and were willing to support him. 
He also requested an interview with Marigny’s sister, presumably 
to solicit aid in moderating her brother’s attitude. When Poncet 
wrote that he was sending a copy of the first volume of his Projet 


to the marquis, the latter politely replied: 

a Compiegne le 24. Juillet 1755. 
Je verray, Monsieur, avec plaisir votre ouvrage, imprimé qu’il sera, et je le 
recevray avec beaucoup de reconnoissance, ne pensés pas que quoique je n’aye 
point consenti a la demande que vous m’aviés faitte de me le dedier, je l’aye 
regardé défavorablement, je suis persuadé, comme vous me le dites dans votre 
lettre du 18. de ce mois, que plusieurs personnes trés connues dans la repub- 
lique des Lettres luy auront donné leur suffrage, et je ne seray point surpris 
qu’il ait le méme avantage auprés de tous ceux qui le liront. Ma soeur ayant 
trés peu de tems libre, je ne prevois pas le moment ou je pourrois vous pre- 
senter a elle, ainsi je ne puis vous prometre ce que vous me demandés a cet 
egard. Je suis, Monsieur, votre trés humble et trés obeissant serviteur. 

Le mis De Marigny 


Unable to persuade Marigny to relent, Poncet again turned to 
Moncrif, who expressed his dependence on the judgment of others 
in approving works such as the Projet and flatly refused to act 


as solicitor for Poncet in his conflict with the marquis: 
A Versailles ce lundi 13 8bre 

Pour repondre, Monsieur, a la lettre que vous m’avez fait 1’honneur de m’ecrire 
le 8 de ce mois, je ne puis que vous rappeller ce que j’ai eu l’honneur de vous 
dire concernant l|’habitude ou je suis de n’approuver aucun ecrit sur les arts 
que de l’aveu des personnes a qui le Roi en a confié 1’administration. Je ne 
les sollicite ni ne leur resiste quand ils s’expliquent sur ces memes Ouvrages. 
Dans toute autre occasion je profiterois avec zele du penchant que j’ai a 
rendre justice a vos lumieres et du plaisir de vous temoigner dans une chose 
qui vous seroit agreable l’attachement avec lequel j’ai l’honneur d’etre 


Monsieur votre tres humble et tres obéissant serviteur 
De Moncrif 


Thus rejected by Moncrif and unable to obtain approval from 
Marigny, who alone could reverse the decision of the censor, Poncet 
finally appealed to Malesherbes himself, who, as directeur de la 
librairie, was also chief of the royal censors. In a frank, yet eour- 
teous letter, he explains his difficulties, expresses his annoyance 
with Monerif’s behavior (indeed, is inclined to pin the blame on 
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Moncrif), states that Marigny has no right to meddle in a matter 
of censorship, and, while indicating the names of influential people 
acquainted with him, nevertheless deprecates the need for an 
author to seek the aid of aristocratic members of society in order 
to secure approval of his works. Poncet hopes that Malesherbes 
will grant tacit permission to publish the second volume of the 
Projet: 

Monsieur 
Des circonstances uniques peutetre dans leur genre me procurent ]’honneur de 
vous écrire et de vous envoier ci joint les piéces concernant une affaire dont 
la particularitté vous surprenda. Je n’eusse pas manqué de vous remetre le 
tout moi méme si je n’avois craint de prendre sur votre temps. J’ai d’ailleurs 
eu le malheur de ne pas vous recontrer ches vous A plusieurs fois et comme 
je scai que vous avés indiqué jeudi prochain pour le bureau je desirerois s’il 
étoit possible que vous me fusies ]1’honneur de repondre A ce quoi je vai avoir 
l’avantage de vous exposer avec la candeur la plus épurée. 
Le malheur des temps en 1753 et 1754 m’aiant laissé un vuide dans mes oe- 
eupations ]’idée des embellissements de la ville de rome me fit concevoir 
celle de procurer a celle de paris les mémes avantages. Je traivaille en 
consequence et mon succés aiant repondu & mes esperances je crois defferer 
un honneur & mr de marigny alors mr de vandiéres de lui envoier mon manu- 
script. J’etois comme je le suis encore en un commerce étendu de letres avec 
lui. Il receut mon ouvrage, le lit et me la renvoia avec une letre tres polie. 
Elle est entre les mains de mr de moncrif qui a été le censeur de la premiére 
partie qu’il a approuvée et qui est entierement imprimée depuis ce temps la. 
J’ai composé la seconde et l’aiant voulu remetre au meme censeur comme mr 
votre secretaire me dit que je pouvois le faire, mr de moncrif avee lequel 
j’eux dernierement une conversation de prés d’une heure au chateau des 
Thuilleries me repondit, je ne puis refuser mon approbation & votre manuscrit, 
je scai que c’est mon devoir de censeur mais je desobligerois mr de marigni 
qui m’a thémoigné ne pas souhaitter que ce livre parut. Nottés que mr de 
marigni dans sa letre ci jointe en datte du 24. juillet n’en dit mot. Il paroit 
au contraire attendre le premier volume avec impatience. I] est A la veritté 
vrai que il a refusé la dedicace et vous verrois comme il parle a cet égard. 
Je dois aussi quand A cela vous decouvrir la raison. Il me demande comme 
vous le trouverois dans sa letre en datte du 25. decembre 1754 que je lui 
apprene le moien d’établir les impositions pour procurer des fonds et je ne 
le satisfis pas A cette demande. Je pense que c’est la pierre d’achopement. 
Tl ne m’en a cependant jamais rien thémoigné. Mr de moncrif m’a prié a 
la veritté de choisir un autre censeur pour ne pas le brouiller avec mr de 
marigni. Je ne vois pas quel raport a ce dernier avee la librairie, les arts et 
les sciences a cet égard. I] s’est lui méme rendu justice dans sa letre susdattée. 
Il i dit en termes exprés que cela ne le regarde pas de mon cotté. Je ne 
reconnois pour chef de la librairie que Monseigneur le chancellier et vous 
monsieur. Je ne pretends pas lutter avec mr de marigni. Il n’est d’ailleurs 
question de rien entre lui et moi. Mr de moncrif est le seul qui nous sert 
d’eco. Je serois mortifié de le desobliger ainsi. J’ai l’honneur de vous envoier 
les letres en originaux seulement comme un depot sacré que je livre a votre 
prudence et que je vous prie ne communiquer & personne. J’espere que vous 
voudrés bien avoir la bonté de me les remettre jeudi prochain et pour couper 
court a toute contestation et joindre ma seconde partie & ma premiére deja 
imprimée comme j’aurai l’honneur de vous la presenter au premier bureau, 
je vous prie vouloir m’accorder une permission tacitte. Il est facheux je vous 
l’avoue pour un autteur d’etre exposé en france A tant de variations. 
Je pourvois si je ne connoissés Monsieur votre équitté sollicitter en ma faveur 
mon affinitté avec messieurs d’Auriac et Castaignier quoique je ne les voie 
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pas. Ils scavent parfaittement qui je suis et mon nom leur est tres connu. 
Je n’ai jamais scu etre courtisan; ¢’est un malheur pour moi. La raison en 
a sans doutte été que je n’ai besoin de personne. Quand & Madame Pallarin 
& present & paris, j’ai eu l’honneur de la voir quelquefois A toulouse et 
j’aurois peutetre continué sans un mr Ponthairies qui fut sans doutte jaloux 
de l’accueil gracieux que cette dame respectable me faisoit. Quoi qu’il en 
soit le sang dans les ames bien nées ne se dement jamais. Mrs de Castaignier 
et moi sommes nés dans la meme ville et si ma fortune n’est pas si considerable 
c’est pur hasard. Je leur ai toujours fait honneur et s’ils me meconoissent 
quoique je sois leur parent et que le meme sang coule dans nos vaines ce que 
je ne pense pas je suis toujours content en veritté, mon état me m’étant au 
niveau de toute ma famille qui leur est tres connue et si je n’ai pas eu 
l’honneur de leur faire ma cour je conviens que ¢’est en moi un deffaut mais 
un deffaut naturel qui m’oblige & me contenter de l’honette mediocritté de 
ma situation sans briguer un rang plus élevé. Je vous prie pardonner cette 
digression, vouloir lire les piéces ci jointes, m’honorer jeudi si vous le jugés 
a propos de votre reponse et me croire avec tout le respect qui vous est deu 
Monsieur Votre tres humble 
et tres obeissant serviteur 

Poncet Delagrave 

avocat en parlement et 

docteur es loix 
paris le 21. 8bre 1755 


Malesherbes Jost no time in trying to discover the cause of Pon- 
cet’s difficulties. Only three days after the foregoing letter had 
been composed, the directeur wrote a polite, yet firm note to Mon- 
erif, asking why the latter did not wish to give approval to the 


Projet: 

lettre & M. de Moncrif du 24 octobre 1755. 
Le st poncet de la grave auteur d’un ouvrage dont vous estes le censeur, 
Monsieur, pretend que des raisons particulieres vous font desirer de n’en estre 
pas chargé sans que vous ayez rien & y reprendre. Permettés moy de vous 
demander premierement votre jugerient si vous voulés bien me le donner, 
secondement les raisons que vous avés pour renoncer A cette censure si elles 
ne sont point secrettes et si elles sont de nature & pouvoir influer sur le parti 
qu’il faut prendre. 
Vous connoisses les sentimens. 

Moncrif, now annoyed that the case had been carried to his 
superior, thus placing him in a compromising position, wrote to 
Poneet as follows: 

A Versailles ce 26 octobre 
Monsieur 
J’ai lieu d’etre extremement surpris des plaintes que vous avez portées contre 
moi, apres tous les egards que j’ai cherché a remplir avec vous concernant 
votre projet d’embellissement de la ville de Paris. Je suis plus etonné encore 
de ce que vous semblez chercher a me compromettre avee des personnes que 
je respecte. Pour terminer toute discussion je ne serai point votre examinateur. 
Mr de Malesherbes a qui j’ai l’honneur d’ecrire a ce sujet voudra bien, je 
m’en flate, defferer a ma demande. Je suis avec respect monsieur votre tres 
humble et tres obeissant serviteur 

De Moncrif 

At the same time, he admits in a note to Malesherbes that he has 


not even read the second volume of the Projet, but has based his 
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refusal to permit publication on the fact that he would be placed 
in an embarrassing situation if he did grant approval only to 
learn afterwards that certain members of the nobility were of a 
contrary opinion, especially if they voiced their judgment to the 
king. Either because of excessive timidity or an exaggerated sense 
of decorum, Moncrif goes to the extreme of suggesting that Males- 
herbes should not inform Poncet of his reasons for refusing ap- 
proval even though he had previously confessed, in a general way, 
to the author that his decision was influenced by Marigny’s hos- 
tility to the project. Monecrif obviously did not believe that an 
author had any right to learn why his manuscript had not passed 
censorship : 
A Versailles ce 26 octobre 

Monsieur 
Je n’ai point veu la seconde partie du projet d’embelissement de la ville de 
Paris. Cependant j’ai de puissans motifs de ne la point approuver. La pre- 
miere partie a paru un tissu d’idée vagues ne comportant aucune utilité et 
impossibles dans 1’execution. Les personnes qui en ont jugé ainsi tres oceupées 
journellement du veritable embelissement de Paris sont a portées de rendre 
compte au Roi du singulier projet dont il s’agit et pouroient sans en avoir 
l’intention compromettre l’approbateur qui auroit donné lieu a 1’impression. 
Je vous supplie done de vouloir bien que je sois dispensé de cet examen. 
J’ai l’honneur d’etre avec 1’attachement et le respect le plus sincere 
Monsieur 

Votre tres humble et tres 

obeissant serviteur 
Je vous supplie de laisser De Moncrif 
ignorer a l’auteur les details ou j’ai l’honneur d’entrer avec vous. Je lui 
ecris et lui marque simplement que je vous supplie de me dispenser de cet 
examen. 


In a final letter to Malesherbes, Poncet encloses the note re- 
ceived from Moncrif, states that justice is obviously on his side, 
requests the directeur to appoint another censor, and suggests 
that, to bring the affair to an equitable conclusion, tacit permis- 
sion to publish be granted: 


Monsieur 

Vous verrois par la letre ci inclus que mr de moncrif et moi tirons au court 
baton et que selon toute apparence il pretend etre le vainquieur. Vous scavés 
tout comme moi la facon dont je vous ai parlé 4 son égard et les attentions 
que je vous ai marquées pour lui. Aiés la bonté d’etre notre juge et de me 
themoigner si la letre de mr de moncrif n’est pas une honette deffaitte pour 
evitter l’examen de mon ouvrage que je prends la liberté de vous adresser 
afin que si vous en avés le temps et que cela vous amuse vous puissiés juger 
par vous méme si mon manuscrit peut raisonablement donner lieu & un different. 
Du reste aiant la justice de mon cotté et l’honneur de votre protection je 
suis trés peu en sollicitude. Lisés cependant je vous prie attentivement la 
letre de mr de monerif. Vous verés qu’il paroit etre sur de son fait. 

Ainsi dans les circonstances presentes je ne vois pas d’autre routte qu’une 
permission tacitte si c’est votre avis ou bien de laisser aller les choses a 
l’ordinaire. Mr de moncrif qui a de tres mauvaises raisons & objecter A son 
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refus repond trés mal a la letre que j’ai eu l’honneur de lui écrire. Je m’en 
console aisement parce que j’espere & mon tour que vous voudrés bien me 
donner un autre censeur. Si vous avés des ordres 4 me donner que ce soit je 
vous prie rue ste croix de la bretonnerie maison de mr de brou conseiller d’etat 
ou bien je me rendrai jeudi & votre audiance comme nous en sommes convenus. 
Je suis mortiffié de l’embaras que je vous occasione et suis avee tout le 
respect que vous merités 

Votre trés humble 

et trés obeissant serviteur 

Poncet Delagrave 
paris le 27, 8bre 1755 


Malesherbes judged the case in his customary equitable manner. 


The Projet was published by Duchesne in Paris in 1756. 
New York State College for Teachers, Albany EDWARD P. SHAW 
® 

NOTES ON SOME POEMS ATTRIBUTED TO WILLIAM STRODE 

William Strode was a member of that large group of easy- 
scribbling gentlemen whom the early seventeenth century desig- 
nated as ‘‘concealed poets.’’ A canon of Christ Church and public 
orator of Oxford, Strode frequently contributed Latin verses to 
the memorial anthologies issued by the university. But he dis- 
posed of his pleasant vernacular lyrics in the fashion of his age, 
by allowing interested friends to take manuscript copies. Several 
poems so copied got into print and have remained favorites of 
anthologists for three centuries; others were not published until 
Bertram Dobell, the discoverer of Traherne, made his collection.’ 
Though Dobell’s edition is an admirable pioneer work, it is not 
‘“‘scholarly’’ in any sense of the word. Its historical annotation 
is meager. The notes which follow discuss four of Strode’s best 
known pieces; they show that while Strode’s name has often been 
concealed, his works have not been, particularly from composers. 
Each note is headed with the title, first line, and page in Dobell’s 
edition. 

Song, ‘‘ When Orpheus sweetly did complayne’’ (p. 1). Perhaps the initials 
‘Ww. 8.’’ in a manuscript copy caused the ‘‘Song’’ to be printed, for the 
first time, in Poems: Written by Wil. Shake-speare. Gent. (1640, sig. M2). 
It was popular with anthologists; anonymous copies appeared in Parnassus 
Biceps (1656, pp. 100-101), in Windsor-Drollery (1672, p. 134), and in Dryden 
and Tonson’s The Sixth Part of Miscellany Poems (1716, 1727, pp. 404-405). 
R. C. Boys, ‘‘Some Problems of Dryden’s Miscellany,’’ ELH, vir (1940), 135, 
discusses its considerable vogue in the early eighteenth century. Although 
George Neilson, ‘‘A Bundle of Ballads,’’ Essays and Studies, v1 (1921), 113, 
describes the piece as ‘‘unfortunate,’’ the use of the Orpheus legend in poems 
on the power of music was a commonplace. Compared to many treatments, 


Strode’s is restrained. ‘‘A Song’’ in Randolph’s Poems (1640, p. 69), for 
example, expands extravagantly the idea of the trees’ dancing to music. The 


1 The Poetical Works of William Strode (London, 1907). 
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last three lines of Strode’s first stanza may have been suggested by Horace, 
Odes, L.xii, 6-12. ' 


In Commendation of Music, ‘‘ When whispering straynes doe softly steale’’ 
(p. 2). Dobell (pp. 3, 243) mentions three anthologies which printed the 
‘*Commendation.’’ It was also included in The Academy of Complements 
(1663, sigs. H4v-H5), in Deliciae Poeticae (1706, pp. 85-86), and in The Sixth 
Part of Miscellany Poems (1716, p. 403; 1727, p. 331). Then it was ignored 
by collectors until 1806, when Robert Jamieson printed a copy from a manu- 
script of Jonathan Boucher in Popular Ballads and Songs (1, 295-296). Jamie- 
son was the first to attribute the poem to Strode. Other versions were printed 
by William Beloe, Anecdotes of Literature (1812, vi, 177), by Thomas Lyle, 
Anctent Ballads and Songs (1827, pp. 81-82), and by John Miller, Fly Leaves 
(1855, 1, 57). Dobell minimizes the importance of the verbal variants, of 
which there are a great number. Some of them obviously result from careless- 
ness in copying, but others may be revisions made by the poet himself. Per- 
haps the most satisfactory single text is that in MS. Harleian 6917, which 
was first printed by Edward Arber, The Jonson Anthology (1899, p. 240), 
and has been reprinted by several more recent anthologists. There are two 
pendants to the poem: one, an anonymous piece entitled ‘‘The Kiss’’ in 
Wits Interpreter (1655, sig. X1; 1662, pp. 220-221) and ‘‘A Song’’ in The 
Marrow of Complements (1655, sig. C4v), seems to be an imitation; the other, 
‘*The commendation of a good voyce,’’ is ascribed to Strode himself by 
Francis Needham, who prints it in A Collectwwn of Poems . . . Never Before 
Published (1934, pp. 40-41). The Pythagorean notion that the soul is a 
harmony may have been popularized by a remark of Erasmus in the Colloquies 
(ed. 1671, pp. 297-298); Strode’s treatment of the commonplace has been 
frequently praised. For example, H. J. Massingham, A Treasury of Seven- 
teenth Century Verse (1919, p. 367), ecstatically compares it to Shelley’s 
‘*Music, when soft voices die.’’ The original setting seems to have perished. 
A glee for four voices by J. M. M’Murdie (1792-1878) is referred to by T. 
L. Bellamy, Lyric Poetry of Glees, Madrigals, and Catches (1840, p. 548), 
and an anonymous setting is preserved in a collection dated 1775-1822 in the 
British Museum, MS. Additional 31805, fol. 76. 


On a Gentlewoman Walking in the Snowe, ‘‘I saw faire Cloris walke 
alone’’ (p. 41). This graceful lyric is Strode’s most popular poem. Norman 
Ault, who first called attention to its setting for two voices in Walter Porter’s 
Madrigales and Ayres (1632, sig. E3), lists in his Seventeenth Century Lyrics 
(1928, p. 496) a total of eighteen printings in the seventeenth century. It 
also appeared in Wits Recreations (1683, p. 166), a volume which Ault did 
not see; and, according to C. L. Day and E. B. Murrie, English Song-Books 
(1940, pp. 253, 43, 65), it came out in three issues of John Playford’s The 
Musical Companion in 1673 and in a reissue of Playford’s The Theater of 
Music in 1685. Thus the total of publications seems to have been twenty- 
three. Eighteen manuscript copies, none of which has been printed, were 
listed by C. L. Powell, ‘‘New Material on Thomas Carew,’’ MLR, x1 (1916), 
290-291. Powell dismissed Carew’s claim, which had first been made by W. 
C. Hazlitt, The Poems of Thomas Carew (1870, p. 49), merely because in 
MS. Ashmole 38 the poem stands next to ‘‘The Amorous Fly.’’ The Ashmole 
copy has also been printed by John Fry, Pieces of Ancient Poetry (1814, p. 
16), by J. W. Ebsworth, The Poems and Masque of Thomas Carew (1893, p. 
174), and by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, The Golden Pomp (1895, p. 137). The 
poem was one of the most popular of the older lyrics in the eighteenth century, 
though Strode was never acknowledged as the author. A copy in Letters, 
Poems, and Tales (1718, p. 88) is said to be by ‘‘Dr. South.’’ Anonymous 
and exceedingly corrupt texts were printed in such collections as The Hwe 
(1726, 1, 199), Allan Ramsay’s The Tea-Table Miscellany (1733, I, 307), 
Calliope (1738, 1, 172), The Cupid (1739, p. 62), The Syren (1739, p. 220), 
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The Aviary (c. 1750, p. 46), and The Sports of the Muses (1752, 1, 45-46). 
Perhaps the copy in Songs, Descriptwe, Moral, and Pastoral (1796, p. 10), 
beginning ‘‘As pensive Chloe walk’d alone,’’ shows the influence of romantic 
melancholy! Indeed, Strode’s lyric has suffered greatly from parody, imita- 
tion, and translation. Dobell (pp. 41-42) reprints a parody beginning ‘‘T 
saw faire Flora take the aire’’ from Wits Recreations (1640, sig. D3v) and 
mentions a translation into Latin by Swedenborg, which may be seen in 
Swedenborg’s Opera poetica (1910, p. 65). An earlier translation by Thomas 
Pestell, with the title ‘‘Oxford English Cloris, in Latine,’’ was first printed 
by Hannah Buchan in Pestell’s Poems (1940, p. 37). Willa McClung Evans, 
‘*To Splendora,’’ PMLA, Liv (1939), 411, printed from MS. Malone 21, fols. 
78-79, a poem entitled ‘‘To his Mrs Walking in ye snow’’ as the work of 
William Cartwright; but G. B. Evans, editing Cartwright’s Plays and Poems 
(1951, pp. 569-570), points out that the Malone poem is merely a dilation 
of Strode’s. ‘‘On a sparke of fire fixing on a Gentlewomans brest’’ in Thomas 
Philipott’s Poems (1646, p. 33) is an equally palpable imitation, and Strode 
undoubtedly furnished some of the wit of ‘‘On Clarastella walking in the 
Snow that dissolved as soon as it came near her or the ground she trod on’’ 
in Robert Heath’s Clarastella (1650, p. 21). A distillation of Strode’s poem 
into a four-line epigram, said by H. P. Dodd, The Epigrammatists (1870, p. 
240), to be the work of Robert Dodsley, was first printed in Steele’s Poetical 
Miscellanies (1714, p. 144; 1727, p. 112). It turns up frequently in collec- 
tions of epigrams of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. John Hackett’s 
A Collection of Epigrams (1757, p. 81) contains another epigram, assigned to 
Aaron Hill, which clearly owes something to Strode’s lyric. A number of 
composers since Porter have been attracted by it. Playford’s Companion con- 
tains a catch by Christopher Simpson (p. 49) and a three-part song by Henry 
Lawes (p. 121), and his Theater a setting for two voices by Henry Purcell 
(sig. H2v). MS. Egerton 2013, fol. 23, has an unpublished setting attributed 
to John Hilton, with the words assigned to Waller. New music written by 
George Hayden in the eighteenth century undoubtedly helped maintain the 
popularity of the poem; it may be seen in an undated song-sheet in the Har- 
vard library, in various collections of catches, and in Sabine Baring-Gould’s 
English Minstrelsie (1896, vi, 88-91). Most modern collections of Renaissance 
poetry print one or another of the early versions, though there is such a 
great variety of readings that to discover exactly what Strode wrote is im- 
possible. 


Sonnett, ‘‘ My love and I for kisses play’d’’ (p. 47). Dobell mentions three 
seventeenth-century printed versions, but not the earliest, which was titled 
‘*A game at Tables’’ in A Banquet of Jests (1633, pp. 103-104). It was 
dropped from later editions of that work. Music for it seems to have been 
composed before 1637, when Thomas Smith, a fellow of Queen’s, entered it 
in his manuscript song-book. Smith’s words have been printed by J. W. 
Brown, ‘‘Some Elizabethan Lyrics,’’ The Cornhill Magazine, LI (1921), 290, 
with the comment (p. 285) that the poem ‘‘seems to have been preserved only 
in these pages.’’ Actually it has been popular for three centuries. It was set 
for three voices by John Wilson in Cheerfull Ayres (16. J, pp. 144-145), it was 
picked up by Tonson for publication in The Fourth Part of Miscellany Poems 
(1716, pp. 131-132; 1727, pp. 128-129), and it was constantly reprinted in 
such collections as William Oldys’ A Collection of Epigrams (1727, sig. M3; 
1735, sig. Liv), The Sports of the Muses (1752, ul, 153), Richard Graves’ 
The Festoon (1766, p. 79), and The Christmas Treat (1767, p. 65). Perhaps 
a new setting by Samuel Webbe (1740-1816), printed by J. P. Metcalfe and 
I. F. Rimbault, The Rounds, Catches, and Canons of England (n. d., p. 167), 
contributed to its popularity in the eighteenth century and after. An article 
signed ‘‘Eu. Hood’’ in The Gentleman’s Magazine, xcitt (1823), 8, repro- 
duced ‘‘an old manuscript copy’’ and made the earliest attribution to Strode 
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in print. The poem is to be found in many later anthologies. Strode seems 
to have derived the jest in the final lines either from an epigram of Strato 
(The Greek Anthology, ed. W. R. Paton, ‘‘Loeb Classical Library,’’ 1918, Iv, 
379), from John Owen’s ‘‘Osculum salutationis’’ in Epigrammatum ; 
libri decem (1633, sig. B8), or from a manuscript copy of William Browne’s 
translation of Owen’s epigram, which was first printed by Sir Egerton Brydges 
in Browne’s Original Poems (1815, p. 131). Perhaps Nicholas Hookes had 
Strode’s song in mind when he wrote ‘‘A game at Chesse with Amanda,’’ in 
Amanda (1653, p. 53). 


Dobell attributes several poems to Strode on evidence which 
is either psychical or nonexistent. He prints, for instance, a poem 
which he disarmingly admits could not have been written by 
Strode since it was published as early as 1612,? and another which 
he thinks, and rightly, is better assigned to Corbet.* He uncritic- 
ally accepted a list of poems, allegedly Strode’s, compiled by A. 
B. Grosart.* The following notes question, or refute entirely, 
Strode’s claim to four poems. 


A Pair of Gloves, ‘‘If that from glove you take the letter g’’ (p. 46). 
Dobell gives the couplet to Strode, presumably on the authority of Grosart, 
who included it in his list. It is actually a version of the final couplet of 
‘*Sonnet. XIII’’ appended to Richard Barnfield’s Cynthia (1595, sig. C4v). 
Barnfield’s couplet was popular as a posy; it appeared anonymously in such 
collections as Cupids Posies (1642, sig. A3v), Wits Interpreter (1655, sig. 
2B6v; 1662, p. 293), and The Academy of Complements (1663, sig. L1lv). It 
was followed by an insulting answer in A Helpe to Discourse (1636, p. 156). 
All the versions have minor differences in wording. 


A Letter, ‘‘Goe happy Paper: by command’’ (pp. 100-101). J. J. Parry, 
editing The Poems and Amyntas of Thomas Randolph (1917, pp. 219-220), 
reproduced a copy from MS. Additional 22602 signed ‘‘T. Randall.’’ Parry 
did not mention Grosart’s attribution to Strode. In fact, the author cannot 
be determined from the evidence now available. Internal clues are of no help, 
since the practice of addressing poems to a letter, suggested, perhaps, by a 
passage in Heroides, XVIII. 15-18, was common. Compare, for example, 
Nicholas Breton’s ‘‘Goe paper all be blurd, be blurd,’’ The Arbor of amorous 
Dewises (1597, sig. E3v), William Browne’s ‘‘Go, gentle paper,’’ Original 
Poems (ed. Brydges, pp. 93-94), the anonymous ‘‘To his Letter’’ in MS. 
Ashmole 47, fol. 47v, and Wit Restor’d (1658, p. 128), and Thomas Forde’s 
‘“Go happy paper, view those eyes,’’ Fragmenta Poetica (1660, pp. 16-17). 
Dobell (pp. 135-136) includes two more in the same vein among Strode’s 
‘“Doubtful Pieces.’’ 


Upon the Sheriffs Beere, ‘‘'Tie Sheriffe of Oxford late is grown so wise’’ 
(p. 118). This epigram is not by Strode; nor is it, properly speaking, an 
epigram, but the final four lines of a longer poem beginning ‘‘ Fie, Schollers, 
fie’’ which Dobell mistakenly suggests (p. 119) is also by Strode. Abraham 
Wright, the careless editor of Parnassus Biceps (1656, pp. 22-23), seems to 

2‘*On the Life of Man,’’ pp. 55-56, 246. 

‘On John Dawson, Butler of C. C.,’’ p. 110. 

4‘‘Literary-Finds in Trinity College Dublin, and Elsewhere,’’ Englische 
Studien, xxv1 (1899), 17-19. 
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have been responsible for making the final lines into an epigram. That they 
are properly a part of the poem appears from an examination of an earlier 
version in Harvard MS. Eng. 686, pp. 36-37, compiled between 1623 and 1635, 
which version is divided into eight stanzas of six lines each. The poem satirizes 
events which took place at Oxford in 1609, when Strode was eight or nine 
years old. In that year Henry Samborne, of Moulsford in Berkshire, sheriff 
of Oxfordshire (see The Letters of John Chamberlain, ed. N. E. McClure, 
1939, 1, 270-271, and Thomas Fuller, ‘‘Oxford-shire,’’ The History of the 
Worthies of England, 1662, sig. 3X3v), offended the undergraduates by his 
stinginess in providing refreshments at the Lenten assizes. The Harvard 
manuscript identifies the wag who satirized Samborne as Ben Stone of New 
College, not his better-known namesake who was incorporated at Oxford from 
Corpus Christi, Cambridge, in 1606 (Joseph Foster, Alumni Oxonienses, 1892, 
Iv, 1428) and who subsequently had a long and somewhat stormy career in 
the church. In his edition of Parnassus Biceps (1927, p. 170), G. Thorn- 
Drury hastily assumes that the latter Stone was the author. At any rate, 
neither Strode nor Cleveland could have written the lampoon, though it ap- 
peared in J. Cleaveland Revived (1659, pp. 79-81; 1660, pp. 112-113; 1662, 
1668, pp. 104-105) and in The Works of Mr. John Cleveland (1687, 1699, pp. 
376-377). 


Love Compared to a Game of Tables, ‘‘Love is a game at tables where the 
dye’’ (p. 119). Though the early printings, in The Academy of Complements 
(1645, sig. G6; 1663, sig. G3v) and in Wits Interpreter (1655, sig. 2A8; 1662, 
pp. 279-280), are anonymous, Strode’s claim is not so valid as that of Sir 
Robert Aytoun, to whom the attribution was first made in print by James 
Watson in A Choise Collection of Comic and Serious Scots Poems (1709, u, 
114-115). Watson’s copy and those of Charles Rogers in The Poems of Sir 
Robert Aytoun (1844, pp. 50-51) and in Transactions of the Royal Historical 
Society, 1 (1875), 158, vary considerably among themselves, but all three 
contain twelve lines—not found in Dobell’s—which must be regarded as in- 
tegral to the poem. Dobell merely followed Grosart, who was unaware that 
the poem had been published in the aforementioned works as well as in 
Andrew Laing’s Bannatyne Miscellany (1827, 1, 316-317), in a reprint of 
Watson’s Collection (1869, pp. 114-115), and in F. J. Furnivall’s Love-Poems 
and Hwmourous Ones (1874, p. 23). 


Finally, the presence of two fragmentary pieces among Strode’s 


, 


‘*Doubtful Poems’ 


A Song, ‘‘ As I my flocks lay keeping’’ (p. 130). Dobell gives neither the 
source of his text nor his reason for printing the poem. A version of the 
stanza he prints and six additional stanzas are found in Harvard MS. Eng. 
686, pp. 126-128. If Strode wrote this clumsy pastoral, and there seems to be 
no reason to suppose that he did, it hardly enhances his reputation. 


might be questioned : 


Upon a Picture, ‘‘ Behold those faire eyes, in whose sight’’ (pp. 133-134). 
Dobell misprints a defective copy from Parnassus Biceps (1656, pp. 64-65). 
A better version, containing eight additional lines after ‘‘The flowing of the 
brightest morne,’’ is preserved in Harvard MS. Eng. 686, p. 191. The poem 
is of some slight importance historically, since it anticipates the advice-to-a- 
painter fad of the later seventeenth century. It is not listed in Mary Tom 
Osborne’s Advice-to-a-Painter Poems (1949). Strode’s claim seems to be 
baseless. 


One of the most popular minor poets of the seventeenth century, 
Strode deserves more careful editing than he has had. 
Rutgers University C. F. Main 
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100 MILLIMETERS 


INSTRUCTIONS Resolution is expressed in terms of the lines per millimeter recorded by a particular 
film under specified conditions. Numerals in chart indicate the number of lines per millimeter in adjacent 
“T-shaped” groupings. 

In microfilming, it is necessary to determine the reduction ratio and multiply the number of lines in the 
chart by this value to find the number of lines recorded by the film. As an aid in determining the reduction 
ratio, the line above is 100 millimeters in length. Measuring this line in the film image and dividing the length 
into 100 gives the reduction ratio. Example: the line is 20 mm. long in the film image, and 100/20 = §. 


Examine “T-shaped” line groupings in the film with microscope; and note the number adjacent to finest 

_ lines recorded sharply and distinctly. Multiply this number by the reduction factor to obtain resolving power 

in lines per millimeter. Example: 7.9 group of lines is clearly recorded while lines in the 10.0 group are 

not distinctly separated. Reduction ratio is 5, and 7.9 x 5 — 39.5 lines per millimeter recorded satisfacto- 

rily. 10.0 x § = $0 lines per millimeter which are not recorded satisfactorily. Under the particular condi- 
tions, maximum resolution is between 39.5 and 50 lines per millimeter. 


Resolution, as measured on the film, is a test of the entire photographic system, including lens, exposure, 
processing, and other factors. These rarely utilize maximum resolution of the film. Vibrations during 
exposure, lack of critical focus, and exposures yielding very dense negatives are to be avoided. 





